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MISCELLANY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
[The following extracts from letters address- 
ed to the Women of the Boston Union of Asso- 


May 


last, have been placed at our disposal by the 


ciationists, in reply to their Cireular of 
Secretary. ] 


Caricaco, Tl. June 27, 1847 


The mode proposed to raise funda for 
the great object seems to us admirable, 
it is beginning in a 


+ 
especiaiiy as 


j Simaii 


way, comparatively, and one which tends 
to bring more closely together congenial 
minds, without deing violence to that 
branch of our present social organization 
so strongly guarded by our ‘* Observers,” 
‘+ Evangelists,’’ &c. 


Union.”’ 


] mean the ‘* Family 
Indeed, it is with deep Sorrow 
that I hear now of any attempt at Associa- 
tion, which breaks in upon the family.— 
Indoctrinating, by various means, those in 
truths of the 


a state to receive the great 


new social science, appears to us the 


great object which should be held in view 
fund 


for this purpose we would gladly contrib- 


| 


now by Associationists ; and to the 


ute our mite. In some of the reforms of 
the day (perhaps I should say reformers) 
thereistoo much Iconoclasm. Association- 
sts, above al] uthers, should not tear away 
any object of the reverence of past ages, 
especially the Lares and Penates, until 
they have enshrined more worthy divini- 
ties. ‘To many earnest souls this may ap- 
pear unsound reasoning, when the avowed 
object is ultrmately to bring about a state 
of things opposed in many respects to the 
very institution which is the object of so. 
licitude — but we are so utterly unprepar- 
ed for a life of harmony, and there have 
been so many failures, that it seems tu 
me dangerous to attempt associative life 
except gradually. 

The deeply religious spirit which char- 
acterizes the Boston movement, must do 
away with many of the prejudices of the 
‘* Philistines *’ against it. 

I shall take much pleasure in showing 


the Circular to some of our good friends, 


people really interested in our spiritual 
welfare, who think ‘ Fourierism a phase 
of Infidelity.” 

[ wish we could heara few of the great 
social truths from our pulpits. Why are 


not more of Channing's sermons report- 


ed for the Harbinger? 

FE. and I observe with pleasure the 
strong points of resemblance in the views 
of New Church men and Associationists. 
Che writings of J. Garth Wilkinson give 
us great pleasure. 

[do long to feel that I am laboring directly 
for the poor and down-trodden members 
of the haman family. Their wants are 
now my constant theme of thought, and 
my prayer is that | may be useful to them. 
Adieu. 

Your friend and sister. 
Cuicaao, Il. June, 1847. 

My sister’s letter will be a sufficient 
excuse for my not having answered yours 
before thistime. I wasdelighted with it and 
am as anxious as youcan wish to do some- 


thing in answer to it. It will bea blessed 


: NN ee 
my life-long. Those I loved well have 
been killed, murdered by the ignorance 
of physicians and their own ignorance. 
A fter all, this'is the aspect in which I think 
oftenest of a true Phalanx —a collection 
of healthy people ! 

A ffectionately your friend. 





LowEt_, June, 1847. 

Sisters : — We received your Circular 
and explanatory note, which was present- 
ed to our Society at the earliest meeting 
after the reception; and I am instructed 
to say that with your plans and sugges- 
tions we most heartily agree, but that will 
be nearly all we shall be able to do at 
present. We are all dependent upon our 
own labor for support, with but little 


money, and a stil] greater lack of that 
‘which our kind Father bestowed alike on 


bond of union, the plan you propose. 1 | 


ean think of nothing caleulated to unite 
us more firmly, usefully and pleasantly. 

I have been an Associationist from my 
cradle — the ‘* Love of Use,’ the ** Love 
of the Perfect,’’ been the motives 


No 


have 
for every deliberate action in my life. 
had 
One would think something 


other motive ever much 


with me. 


weight | 


greater might have resulted from this — | 


a larger and fuller life — bat no matter. | 


‘* What feature strikes me most forcibly 


in Association?’’ ‘T’wothings have struck 
me from the first. 
most powerfully. 
for JUSTICE TO CHILDREN ; what they have 
They 
will be harmoniously developed, if the 
system is really what it claims to be. 


Then the improvement in health, cense- 


never had since the world becan. 


quent on the general knowledge of physi- 


cal laws, on diversity of labor and a/| 


healthy atmosphere for all at all times. 
I have seen direful miseries resulting from 
ill-health. 


Sickness has haunted me all 


I do not know which | 


There will be a chance | 


all,—Time,—which is here monopolized 
by the few,—time to cultivate those tastes 
and talents which we humbly believe were 
bestowed upon us,as upon our more favored 
sisters. Our Society was organized July, 
1846, and I find sixty-one names, thirty- 
one males and thirty females, affixed to 
the Constitution. Perhaps one-third, of 
them have left the city, and another third 
are mere nominal members, so that net 
more than one-third of that number can be 
depended upon. Our officers for the pres- 
ent are :— 

Joun McCoy, President. 

Arnert C. Hirr, Vice President. 

Miss Mary Emerson, Secretary. 

Miss O. J. Cranxkr, Treasurer. 

We have just commenced the “ week- 
ly rent”? plan. [t is uncertain how much 
we shall be able to raise something less than 
one dollar per week being subscribed as yet; 
circumstances are rather against us now. 
Our society is somewhat encumbered by 
the ‘* People’s Lectures,”” which did not 


pay for themselves by some thirty dollars, 


|which we are raising by private subscrip- 


‘ 


tion, and some of our best members are 
engaged in the “ Protective 
and other primary branches of 
Reform, as to prevent their duing as much 


so much 
Union,” 


as their noble hearts dictate. 
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We look to you for guidance and pro- | and intellectual powers of the Mothers of | 


NGER. 


THE BARSIN 


tection; will you not aid us by your cor- | our Race are as necessary to create social 


respondence and sympathy? 


who are now the “ mustard sced,’’ may | creation and suckling of their offspring. 


yet become a “‘gréat and mighty tree,”’ 
whose branches shall overshadow the wall | 
of our great City of Oppression, thousands | 
of whose inhabitants are prohibited the) 
privilege of basking in God's sunshine, | 
or listening to the warblings of his unpaid | 
choir. 

We long for a closer communion, and | 
more intimate acquaintance with those. 
who with us are waiting for the ‘* bright | 
Fature,’’— those who have drunk deeply 
of those waters, of which we have but) 
tasted. Shall we not have it? 

In behalf of the Lowell Union of, 
Associationists, 

Mary Emerson, Secretary. 





TourreRrrorn, near Marietta, O., 
June 23, 1847. 


I have read, in “‘ The Harbinger ”’ of 
the 12th of July, the Circular letter of 
our sister Associationists. Allow me to 
answer them through your means. 

Dear Sisters : — Your letter through 
the Harbinger has conferred on me a 
deep, an intense blessing! How long 
have I not prayed with the most earnest 
fervor of the heart, to the Almighty 
Power who rules us all, to inspire my 
sisters who were so situated, to unile 
together in theit own behalf and that of 
the homan family! At last, my ardent 
wish is accomplished. Dear sisters, you 
come out with broad and noble views, in 
search of undisguised truth! in search 
of the means to redeem our unfortunate 
Race from the chaotic discordance and 
misery into which it has fallen for so long! 
Then, Dear Sisters, behold a new era 
opening before us, as never was one 
before! Women, (made by the laws of 
Nature the ministering angels for their | 
Race,) no longer shy or cringing, confined | 
in obscurity, where they dv isolatedly, 
the little good they can, in impotence, ig- 


Whatever power I have, pecuniary or 
mental, whatever exertion I am capable of, 
{ will cheerfully lend it to assist you in your 
movements ; only let me know them and 
what I can do. We should command a 
Press. No doubt there are some among 











mon ; but imperfect beings like ourselves 
are apt to imagine that they alone are 


And we| harmony, as their physical powers for the | called upon to endure. Yet, perhaps, 


we enjoy no less than the most of our 


you, who conld undertake the manage- | 


ment of it. I wonld wish to see some 
females among your lecturers. Does the 
sincerity of moral persuasion lose all its 
power in coming from a woman's lips, 
that I see so very few of them undertake 
the task? By all means establish a re- 
ciprocal guarantee among you. Ask 
some of our kind brothers who sympa- 


| thize with us to put you in the way of it. 
| But act for yourselves. 
, that the Mother of Mankind should cease 


It is high time 


to play the chi/d! 

May the Almighty bless your efforts in 
the most holy cause that woman ever 
undertook ! 

Your devoted sister. 





TrumaBuit PHaranx, Braceville, 
Ohio, July 15, 1847. 


It was with great pleasure that we re- 
was read in a 
meeting called upon the occasion. To 
the reflections and sentiments therein we 
heartily respond. 
to know that the women of the Capital 
Region of the enlightened state of Mas- 
sachusetts are engaged in the same work 
that we are. Immediately do we sympa- 
thize with you. Immediately do we re- 
cognize you as Sisters. Then, sisters 
dear, may God give us feeling, and 
strength to support that feeling, so that 
we shall be urged furward in the work. 

It is plain that our efforts must be dif- 
ferent from yours. 
arouse the idle and indifferent by your 
conversation, and by contributing funds to 
sustain and aid publications. Ours is the 


ceived your letter. It 


we be associated together. 


sex; nay, we are in truth, sisters the 
world round — if one suffers, all suffer, 
no matter whether she tends her hus- 
band’s dogs amidst the Polar snows, or 
mounts her consort’s funeral pile upon 
the banks of the Ganges. Together we 
weep, together we rejoice. We rise, we 
fall together. 

It would afford us much pleasure could 
Could all the 
women fitted to engage in Social Reform 
be located one cannot 
imagine the immense changes that would 
there ensue. We pray that we, or at 
least our children, may live to see the 
day when kindred souls shall be per- 
mitted to co-operate in a sphere suffi- 
ciently extensive to call forth all our 
powers. 

We number about three hundred — 
with forty-five families. Let us hear 
from you soon, and often. 


, 
‘ 


on one domain, 





Domain of the Wisconsin Phalanx, : 
Crresco, Jane 27, 1847. 


Your communication to the women of 


the Ceresco Union, addressed to my care, 


It is joyful to fee] and | 


Yours is the part to| 


came to hand last mail, and is passed to 
the secretary of the Ceresco Union, and 
will in due time receive attention. You 
will pardon me for taking this opportunity 
to express my gratification and the cheer- 
ing hope which it affords me to learn the 
high and noble part and the active zeal 
which you are manifesting in this great 
and glorious cause, to which we are all 
devoted. 

Your communication came bearing 
date May 27th. Is it possible that you 
were collectively preparing this address 
and sending up your aspirations for the 
good of the cause, on that very day 
when we of the Wisconsin Phalanx were 
seated on a green, under a bower, re- 
freshing both body and mind, celebrating 


norance and feebleness; but coming for- | part to organize ourselves in all the affairs | ‘the anniversary of our commencemert of 
ward with the noble determination to of life, in the best manner that our imper- | practical Associative life on our beautiful 
unite their energies with those of their! | fect institution will permit ; and, not least, | domain ! This is a sacred day with us, 


brothers in the work of restoring human | 
society to harmony and happiness ! 


_ to have faith in our own efforts. 


Oh | last particular we are sometimes deficient, | 


In this | and long will it be remembered. 


The Cereseo Union is composed en- 


Sisters, persevere and it will be done, for! for it is impossible for us with our imper- ‘tirely of the members of the Phalaux, 
you will possess among you all the neces- | fect and limited capacities, clearly and | / being about forty families. 


sary materials to accomplish it. From | 
the moment that hideous, brutal War! 


| fully to foresee what faith and confidence in | 
|God’s providence can accomplish. 


We have one of the pleasantest and 


We. most convenient locations for a Phalanx 


grasped unfortunate females, and made’ have been brought hither through doubts. that the westera country affords. We 


them slaves and victims wherever it) and dangers, and through the shadows of ‘have about seventeen hundred acres of 


reigned, the responsibility of social order | | the Future we have no guide save when | 


devolved entirely on men. What have. 
we had since? War! war! 


war! dis-| 


cord, confusion, wranglings, all sorts of To forego conveniences, to live poorly, | 80 forth. 
Not because | dress homely, to listen calmly, reply) and our homes are ours and secure ; rude 


miseries aud suferings. 


duty points the way. 


| land — seven hundred under cultivation, 
‘are just commencing our gardens and 


Our trials lie in the commonest walks. | fruit orchards, our flocks and herds, and 


We are entirely free from debt, 


men are naturally bad ; but because they | mildly, and wait patiently, are what we as they are, they are dear to us as the 


are only one half of the social body, and| must become familiar with. True, these cause we have engaged in. 


Seven- 


they can act but that half. The moral | are requirements by no means encom. | cighehe of our members are contented and 











happy, and have not even a lingering | 
look for civilization ; and about one out} 
of eight will in due time make another | 
change ; not being spiritually devoted to | 
our cause, they will continue to change | 
their positions through life, thus evincing | 
the false relation and a false education | 
and a want of patience to endure to the | 
We have had many hardships to 
encounter in a new country and in a new 
mode of life, with very limited means for 
our purpose; but we have passed the 
aphelion and are approaching the sun. 


end. 


Cease not your prayers for our success, 


fur we feel sensibly the strong current of 
spiritual aid received from our brethren | 
and sisters abroad. 

We have about thirty thousand dollars | 
invested in our enterprise, which is a| 
sinall sum, but is well applied ; and we | 
are all practical working men and women. | 
We are by no means ignorant of the) 
importance of the Serial Law; but we} 
lack science, skill, mental ability and the! 
pecuniary means necessary to adopt it, 
We 


expect and intend to be governed by it 


yet, in our daily avocations. all 


as sven as possible. 

Our educational department is also yet 
much behind what it should be in Asso-| 
in this 
We have learned one thing, | 
vulgarity) that we must 
before we walk, and walk be- 
lure we run. 

Whatever may have befallen other | 
altewpts at Associative life, you can rest | 


ciation, but far ahead of any 


vicinity. 


(pardva the 


cree Pp 


assured that so lung as such noble spirits! 


as we have laboring with us through the 
Ilarbinger are operating upon the public 
mind, we shall continue on our course, 
steadily persevering and patiently wait- 
ing fur that change in the public mind 
which wil afford us such ‘* aid and com- 
fort’? as to render success no longer 
doubtful. 

I commenced this only to acknowledge 
the receipt of your communication ; but | 
have stated a few facts connected with 
the cause, which may be useful to some 
of our easteru friends. 

With sincere respect and esteem. 


Yours, truly. 


[From the N. Y. Evening Post.] 
THE LABORING MAN. 


I walked beyond the city’s bounds, 
Along an unfrequented way — 

The small, uncultivated grounds 
Of poverty before me lay. 

A fence of turf the spot surrounds, 
The poor, lone cabin was of clay. 


’ Twas sunset, and its parting light, 

With golden lustre bathed the west, 
But seemed to linger in its flight, 

To cheer the summer’s day to rest. 
To gladden labor’s weary sight, 

Like hope within a darkened breast. 
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It melted till the twilight crept 
With gentle step to kiss the scene, 
And the soft breath of evening swept 
Its incense thro’ the foliage green. 


| And He who came to save has said, 
| 
The bird had ceased its note, and slept, | 


“It shalt return to thee at last.” 
The rich shall find no softer bed, 
Or happier memories in the past. 


The future, it is full of flowers 
To Christian hearts, so pure as thine — 

And may the knowledge of these hours 
Shed such a blessing upon mine, 

That I may seek those joyous bowers, 
Where spirits like to thee recline. 


And all was silent and serene, 


A form within that cabin door, 
In poor and simple garb arrayed, 
With face of care, deep furrowed o’er, 
Look’d out upon the gath’ring shade. 
“ He never lingered thus before,” 


She sighed, and bitter grief displayed. 1 For the Harbinger. 


A moment more, that face o’ercast CANNIBALISM. 
Grew radiant with joy’s brighter ray. | 


The cloud had gathered, burst, and passed, | PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE, AND INCO> 
For he, her only hope and stay, | HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 
Came hurrying to his home at last, | CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- 
Far down the solitary way. | PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 
He came, the man of toil and care, (Coneluded from p. 104.) 
With brow o’ershadowed by distress— | ‘The advocates of a vegetable diet, gen- 
And met, with end, dejected air, ‘erally known as Grahamites among us, 
The wife’s affectionate caress! 3 ; 
His heart seemed full! What storm was there | have not, perhaps, in the character either 
| of their physical or moral life, vindicated 
‘the superiority of their diet. It was an 
‘evil incidental to the novelty of the 
| doctrine and its sanatory bearings, that it 
| should be embraced by two classes equal- 
ly calculated to discredit it; the first, a 
setof unsettled minds, great talkers and 
wranglers, who from the sense of poverty 
and discomfort in their own being, and 
My brain is maddened, and my spirit wrung, the necessity they were under of differing 
While sinks my form beneath this dreadful | from every one else, became attached to 
blow. | it as a novelty ; — the second, a class of 
| invalids, who resorted to it as a medicinal 
resource, and whose diseases, though 
“On that far isle, where our young days were | pre-existent, and in some cases alleviated 


j . ° . 
passed, | by the change of diet, have been indis- 
A boit has fallen from God’s mighty hand! —| 


To cause him so much wretchedness? 


A word sufficed to tell the tale; 
A ship, from foreign lands away, 
Had yielded to the swelling sail, 
And now was anchored in the bay. 
The eye was moist, the cheek was pale, 
That listened to the laborer’s lay. 


“Oh! 1 am broken-hearted, and my tongue 
Refuses utterance of what I know; 


Bear with me, faithful one, while I impart 
The beavy sorrows of my troubled heart. 


— 


Upon the forms of men disease is cast, 
| And blight and desolation sear the land; 
| On every side the wailings of despair 
| Rise from the lips of those who loved us there. 


I. 


‘3 Dost thou remember where the silver stream 
| Leaps in its wild career the vale along, 


| In every cottage on the old hill’s side, 
| Some of our wel! beloved friends have died. 


| “ Oh! I can see the pale and haggard face 

Of her whose last farewell is ne’er forgot, 

| Who, when she held me in her last embrace, 
Invoked a blessing on the laborer’s lot. 

| How little dreamed she, when those tear drops 

fell, 

That she would starve, and I midst plenty dwell. 


To-day these dreadful tidings met mine ear, 
| And quick I turned my weekly earning o'er; 
’Tis gone, ’midst choking prayers and burning 
tears ; 


|criminately charged to their disuse of 


| animal food. 


} 


The change to a vegetable diet has 
not, we freely confess, operated in many 
the benefits expected from it. That it 


|has done this in others is demonstrable 

| e . ~ 

| Where oft we’ve lingered in our summer dream. by facts ot particular ex perience, trom 
And filled the air with hope’s expectant song ! | which our limits preclude us. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
} 


The causes of failure we proceed to 
analyze. 

First, the devouring of other creatures 
by man, which is only a single branch 
and expression of the universal incohe- 
rence characterizing this epoch of hu- 
manitary development, has not been re- 
cognized in its relation to the other 
features of incuherence, and to its basis 


(or pivot in the industrial relations which 


organize conflict of interest, not withstand- 
img a certain amount of Christian senti- 


And Oh! [ would to God it had been more ! | nent and aspiration, among the individu- 


’ Tis gone — and in the thought I find relief; 
| It checks the swelling torrent of my grief.” 


The laborer ceased ; his tale was o’er, 
His beart unburthened of its care; 
And, passing in his humble door, 
He bent his weary form in prayer. 
The snguish that his features wore 
Was passed, and hope sat smiling there. 


God bless the laboring man; “thy bread 
Is on the far off waters cast ;” 


' 
| 
j 
' 


als and classes of our society. It oceupies 
nevertheless a prominent position in this 
vicious circle, as alternately cause and 
effect of its phenomena. 

The periods of incoherence require for 
successful development of character, for 
the attainment of wealth, of social position, 
and of influence, the readiness and skill 
to sacrifice, every day and every hour, the 
interests and even the lives of others to 





ee 





our own, just as we feed physically upon 
the bodies of other animals — and it is 
proved by the experience of those who | 
have used both diets alternately, that ani- 
mal food develops in us the disposition to 


overrule the lives of others with our 
own, and to resist their influence over us, 
and thus fits us for the sphere of antago- 
nisms in which we now move. It enables | 
us to enter on equal terms into the arena 

of conflict, and there at least hold our 

own; it brings us into sympathy with 

the animal natures round us, and gives us | 
a power of acting on our fellows which | 
we lose by entering a more etherial ele- | 
ment. If we are ready to enter a higher | 
life, to organize relations of love and | 
harmony through unity of interests, then | 
we may, nay, we must, cease from our 

eannibalism, our bloody incoherence with 

the animal world ; because the sentiments | 
corresponding to Harmony are obstructed | 
by an organic life maintained by conflict. 
But if we are to remain in the relations | 
of incoherent society, and to adapt our- | 
selves to them, to the conditions of their | 
specific health, we should eat animals, 
nay, we should, like the other carnivora, 
kill for ourselves. There is no healthier | 
elass of men among us than the butchers, | 
who live amid the steams of blood. 
Their life is most integrally adapted to 
the state of incoherence. Morally speak- 
ing, the same may be affirmed of the life 
of the soldier in active service, or man 
butcher. His profession has indeed been | 
perfectly recognized as the noblest, since | 
it was the purest expression of the law of | 
force -— the spirit of our antecedent soci- 
eties. It is now gving into disrepute, 
because the Jaw of force has in the fourth 
phase of Civilization given place to the) 
Jaw of fraud. 

The mercantile and legal professions, 
which give to this law its purest expres- 
sion compatible with the existence of | 
society, are now accordingly the most | 
honorable. 

It is sufficiently evident that a simple | 


| 
change in diet, which does not contem- | 





plate nor connect itself with an integral | 
change in the relations of society, will | 
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Grahamite, on the contrary, too often dis- | 
| plays a mass most absurdly incongruous. 


The same principles of discord, accord 
and variety, corresponding to the Cabalist, 
the Composite, and the Papillon passions, 
which govern in all other spheres of na- 
ture, creating the series which distribute 
the harmonies, govern also in the sphere 
of taste. 


all things. No scale or gamut of savors 


or aliments has yet been determined with | 


the same accuracy as those of sounds or 


colors; but every good cook and every | 


epicure recognizes by instinct the harmo- 
nies and discords. 

We might distribute the various ali- 
ments in a series of octaves. As the 
contiguous notes make discords in music, 
so do the contiguous aliments in the scale 
of savors, or of organic adaptations indicat- 
ed by the savors. Corn bread and wheat 
bread are like Do, Re; they make to- 


| gether a very inharmonie break fast, digest | 


with difficulty and are apt to cause 


diarrhea. Either of these, however, or 


other farinaceous substances combined | 


with an oil, as butter or cream, and a 


|sweet, as honey, syrup, the fig or the 


grape, form a harmonic, delicions and 
wholesome group. Apples and pears, or 
other contiguous species of fruits eaten 
together, make similar discurds, while 
they accord with bread and nuts. In our 
pies and puddings we have empirically 
discovered many harmonic groups. 

It is jo be regretted that in the poverty- 
stricken incoherence of our life, these har- 
monic adaptations can become practically 
available only toa very limited number. 
There are many whom a powerful moral 
sentiment will compel to the disuse of 
flesh in spite of difficulties, privations and 
sufferings. It is important that these 
should appreciate clearly what lies before 
them. It is not simply a restriction upon 
the pleasures of the palate, to which they 
will have to submit themselves. It is 
not merely a craving appetite which the 
habit of a few days will bring into order 
again. 

There are but a limited number of con- 
stitutions which are, in the present state 


We should live musically in, 





Let those who would effect a change of 
diet, which is to bring them nearer toa 
true and harmonic life, be fully conscious 
that they are undertaking a most serious 
in life, and one 
fraught with trouble and disappointment 


and important step 
for the ignorant and rash. Causes of in- 
jury which they had not before noticed, 
beeome manifest in the more delicate and 
susceptible state of the body nourished on 
vegetable food. It requires the purest 
water, the best of bread, the most harmon- 
ic combinations of the albumens, oils and 
sugars of the vegetable kingdom, with its 
| pivot, the farinaceous glutens, (found in 
grains.) In many, all these cares will 
not compensate for an abrupt breaking 
off from long estaWlished habits; it will 
be necessary to make frequent use of the 
preparations of pure milk from healthy 
cows at pasture, or to admit eggs or oys- 
ters on the table, or wine and other fer- 
Nature hates sudden 
Whoever would keep on good 


mented liquors. 
changes. 
terms with her, must study the science of 
transitions. It is not hasty impulse 
which will realize for us suecess in this 
_ matter of diet, but the heroism of a gradu- 
ated, scientific and permanent effort. Life 
| flows to us in three great channels, which 
|in a true society will be open and full 
|simultaneously. ‘They are— 

| Ist. Nature, Communion with the 
| Earth soul. 

| 2d. Society, Commanion with Human- 
‘ity through the affections. 

3d. God, Communion with the Spirit- 
‘ual world through the Religious senti- 
| ment, 

| The wretches that now craw] upon the 
face of this earth, hardly daring to call 
| themselves men, are in the great mass 
| habitually and permanently cut off from all 
'the higher forms of these three commun- 
‘ions, and vegetate ina state of spiritual 
‘atrophy. The highest human natures 
/can only attain, in the present condition of 
society, to snatch some exceptional mo- 
ments of a higher life; and there follows 
‘from this universal poverty, a universal 
propensity to steal and selfishly appropri- 
ate the lives of other creatures. Evident- 


only result in placing the individual out} of society, and amid such influences|ly this vice is not to be removed by 


° : . | 
of relation with his present sphere, ren- | 


moral and physical, organically prepared 


| moralizing the individual. To preach ser- 


der him more or less uncomfortable, and | to dispense with the stimulation of ani- | mons to a starving man is not going to 


diminish the reality and intensity of his’ 
existence. ' 

Another cause why vegetable eaters | 
have failed to obtain the desired improve- 
ments in organic and spiritual health is, 


that they have violated other health con- 


| 
} 


} 


mal sustenance. 
With a great number, the premature at- 


tempt will bring upon them or aggravate | 


any form of organic debility and conse- 
quent morbid phenomena to which they 


may have been subject. This organic 


fill his belly. Befwre we can make this 
ichange with benefit and not injury, we 
need individually and socially to provide 
‘for ourselves the conditions of vital in- 
| flux from the three sovrees above men- 
The vegetable 


| tioned. eater must be 


ditions even more than persons who live | debility is often little felt at first, it comes| first a poet (in the higher sense, not 


in the ordinary manner. 
generally large eaters — not gourmands 
or epicures, but gluttons. 


The stomach, upon disuse of flesh, ac- | 


many months. It may even prove fatal 


most patients will be subjected, in the 


They are very | on after the first weeks, and it may last, necessarily a writer,) secondly, a lover, 


| thirdly, a religious enthusiast. If he can- 


j ander the improper treatment to which | not attain those natural, social and psy- 


chical conditions which develop io him 


quires a more delicate and discriminating | gross ignorance of practical physiology | one of these three sides of an integral 


appreciation of food. 


The plate of the|}and therapeutics which now prevails.|character, he must perforce remain 3 
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cannibal or in the attempt to resign the 
life of the brate, without gaining that of 
the true man, will sink into comparative 


impotence. 


Marx Epcewortu Lazarus. 


Wasninc.—General D. was more dis- 
tinguished fur gallantry in the field, than 
for the care he lavished upon pe rsonal 
cleanliness : complaining upon a certain 
oceasion to the late Chief Justice Bushe, 
of the sufferings he endured from rheu- 
matism, that learned and humorous judge 
undertook to prescribe a remedy. 

‘*You must desire your servant,”’ he 
said to the general,‘ to place every morn- 
ing by your bedside a tub three parts fill- 
ed with warm water. You will then get 
into the tub, and having previously pro- 
vided yourself with a “pound of yellow 
soap, you must rub your whole body with 
jt, immersing yourself occasionally in the 
water, and at the end of a quarter of an 
hour the process concludes by 
yourself dry with towels and scrubbing 
your person with a flesh brush.”’ 

‘* Why,’’ said the general, after a few 
minutes’ reflection upon what he had just 
heard, ** this seems to me to be neither 
more nor less than washing yourself! 

‘* Well,’’ rejoined the judge, “ it ts 
open to that objection.”’ 


wiping 


Untversat Protection rrom Licar 
ninc.—Professor Olmstead, of Yale Col- 
lege, is confident in the generally express- 
ed opinion that telegraphic wires have 
an important effect on electricity. He 
says— 

‘* As the storm comes up, and espec- 
ially when over the wires, say fifty or a 
hundred miles distant, the lightning is 
attracted by the wires, which can be 
proved by any one remaining in the tele- 
graph office for half an hour. About the 
time the storm is coming up, the wires 
are continually filled with electricity. It 
is my opinion we shall never have very 
heavy thunder showers or hear of light- 
ning striking, as long as we have tele- 
graphic wires spread over the earth.’’ 


Would it not be advisable to increase 
the facilities for disposing of the electric 
fluid in surcharged clouds, by making the 
wires rough, vr arming them with innu- 
merable puints; the increased danger to 
batteries being obviated by the recent in- 
vention of Mr. Reid, noticed a few days 
since! The general security afforded to 
communities might then warrant the ex- 
tension of telegraphs to places to which 
the mere transmission of news would not 
indemnify the constructors. 

lf the danger to operators, and the de- 
structionof batteries should not be obvia- 
ted by the newly invented rod, then it 
would seem expedient to have an extra 


line, along the news line, armed with con- | 
ducting points, for the express purpose of T 


conducting off the atmospheric electricity. 
This line might be connected with a eub- 
terranean line, for facilitating agricultural 
operations. 
pect to see the whole country woven to- 


gether in one vast network of lightaing | 


lines; one transmitting pews with the 
velocity of thought, another equalizing 
the electrical state of the atmosphere, a 
third facilitating the labors of the farmer, 
and a forth, it remains for seience to de- 


velop.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





In a short time we may ex-| 
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> The Journal of Commerce affirms 
that one-fifth of the population of that 
city are paupers, supported in part or| 
wholly by charity. This estimate ineludes 
the in-door and out-door poor of the city, 
Alms-House and the beneficiaries of the 
Society fur Meliorating the Condition of 
the Poor. Atthis rate every four fami- 
lies supply a fifth gratuitously with 
food, clothes and fuel, at least through the 
winter 

The same paper anticipates, not with- 
out justice, a continued increase of this 
burden. If the present system is pursued, 
it says, half the population will in due 
time be paupers. Dut as to the improve- 
meut through which in its view such a 
result may be avoided, it says nothing.— 
Trilune. 





[From the Literary World.] 
STANZAS 


“The night cometh, when no man can work.” 


Ye, who in the field of human life 

Quickening seeds of wisdom fain would sow, 
Pause not for the angry tempest’s strife, 

Shrink not from the noontide’s fervid glow, — 
Labor on, while yet the light of day 
Sheds abroad its pure and blessed ray, 


For the Night cometh ! 


Ye, who at man’s mightiest engine stand, 
Moulding noble thought into opinion, 
Oh, stay not, for weariness, your hand, 
Till ye fix the bounds of truth’s dominion ; 
Labor on, while yet the light of day 
Sheds upon our toil its blessed ray, 
For the Night cometh! 


Ye, to whom a prophet voice is given, 

Stirring men as by a trumpet’s call, 
Utter forth the oracles of Heaven, — 

Earth gives back the echoes as they fall: 
Rouse the world’s great heart, while yet the day 
Breaks life’s slumber with its blessed ray, 

For the Night cometh! 


Ye, who in home’s narrow circle dwell, 
Where Love’s flame lights up the household 
hearth, 
Weave the silken bond, and frame the spell, 
Binding heart to heart throughout the earth ; 
Pleasant toil is yours; the light of day 
On naught holier sheds its blessed ray, 


For the Night cometh ! 


Diverse though our paths in life may be, 
Each is sent some mission to fulfil ; 

Fellow-workers in the world are we, 
While we seek to do our Master's will ; 


But our doom is labor, while the day 


Points us to our task, with blessed ray, 
For the Night cometh! 


Fellow-workers are we: hour by hour, 
Human tools are shaping Heaven’s great 


schemes, 


Till we see no limit to man’s power, 
And reality outstrips old dreams, 
oi] and struggle, therefore, work and weep, 
In God’s Acre ye shali calmly sleep 
When the Night cometh! 


Emma C. Emsory. 


Manuracture or Inpota Rueser. | 
Here we saw the mauufacture of rubber. 
The man of the house returned from the 
| forest about noon, bringing in nearly two 
| gallons of milk, which he had been en-| 
gaged, since daylight, in collecting from | 
jone hundred and twenty trees, that had | 


like spines of 
'Stamping has been tried, but without 
| success. 


| their appearance, 
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been tapped upon the previous morning. 
— This quantity of milk, he said, would 
suffice for ten pairs of shoes, and when 
he himself attended to the trees, he 
could collect the same quantity for several 
months. But his girls could only collect 
from seventy trees. The Seringa trees 
do not usually grow thickly, and such @ 
number may require a circuit of sever- 
al miles. In making the shoes, two 
girls were the artists, in a little thatched 
hut, which had no opening but the door. 
From an inverted water jar, the bottom of 
which had been broken out for the pur- 
pose, issued a column of dense, white 
smoke, from the burning of a species of 
palm nut, and which so filled the hut that 
we could scarcely see the inmates. The 
lasts used were of wood, exported from 
the United States, and were smeared with 
clay to prevent adhesion. In the leg of 
each was a long stick, serving as a han- 
dle. The last was dipped into the milk, 
and immediately held over the smoke, 
which, without much discoloring, dried 
the surface at once. It was then re- 
dipped, and the process was repeated a 
dozen times, until the shoe was of suffi- 
cient thickness, care being taken to give 
a greater number of coatings to the bot- 
tom. The whole operation, from the 
smearing of the last to placing the fin- 
ished shoe in the sun, required less than 
five minutes. The shoe was now of a 
slightly more yellowish hue than the li- 
quid milk, but in the course of a few 
hours, it became of a reddish brown. 


| After an exposure of twenty four hours, 
| it is figured, as we see upon the imported 


shoes. This is done by the girls, with 
small sticks of hard wood, or the needle- 
some of the palms. 


The shee is now cut from the 
last, and is ready for sale, bringing # 
price of from ten to twelve vintens, or 
cents, per pair. It is a long time before 
they assume the black hue. Brought to 


‘the city, they are assorted, the best laid 


aside for exportation as shoes, the others 
as waste rubber, The proper designation 
for this latter, in which are included bot- 
tles, sheets, and any other form excepting 
selected shoes, is berachu, and this is 
shipped in bulk. There are a number of 
persons in the city. who make a business 
of filling shoes with rice chaff and hay, 
previous to their being packed in boxes. 
They are generally fashioned into better 
shape by being stretched upon lasts after 
they arrive at their final destination. By 
far the greater part of the rubber export- 
ed from Para, goes to the United States, 


'the European consumption being “alae 
‘atively very small. — Edward's Voyage 
up the Amazon. 





Dress oF THE New-ENGLANDERS.— 


'The boots and shoes worn by the earli- 
er settlers of New-England, were coarse, 


clumped, square-toed, and adorned with 
enormous buckles. “Jf any boots made 
prodigious was the 
thumping as they passed up the isles of 
the church; for a pair of boots was thea 
expected to last a man’s life. The tops 
were short, but very wide at the top; 
formed, one might suppose, with a special 


adaptation te rainy weather, collecting the 


water as it fell, 


and hold an ample bath 


(for the feet and ankles! 


The women, old and young, wore flan- 
nel gowns in the Winter. The young 
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women wore, in the Summer, wrappers} fore his end, gave some to understand. 
or shepherdress ; and about their ordinary | For this religious and worthy gentleman, 
|who died about two years ago, and is 


business, did not wear stockings and shoes. 
They were usually contented with one) 
calico gown; but they generally had a 


low the elbow. On holidays, they wore | 
one, two, or three ruffles on each arm — 


‘entertainment in Lignitz, had it in his 


the deepest of which were some nine to power to relate several remarkable things 
ten inches. They wore long gloves, com-| about J. B., whom he had at one time 














| habit of leaving his parents’ residerce for 
a number of days at a time, until com. 
pelled, for want of food, to return home: 
and on the death of his parents he took 


‘otherwise celebrated for his publication of up his abode in the forest altogether, until 
calimanco gown, another of camlet, and | a collection of spiritual Hymns, being | the time of his capture. 


some had them made of poplin. The | then together with several other gentle- 
sleeves were short, and did not come be-| men of eminence aed literatere ot an 








For the Harbinger. 


‘THE DESPERADOES OF THE SOUTH- 


| WEST. 


| This book is of small dimensions, but 


ing up tothe elbow. Round gowns had | sent for and entertained at his own vil-| the tide of our strong backwoods’ life 


not then come in fashion; so they wore | 
aprons. The shoes were either of thick | 


lage, or estate; which things were after-) rushes throngh it like the dark Missouri 


or thin leather, broadcloth, or worsted wards told me again by a person of spanned with rainbows after a thunder- 
, ; 


stuff, all with heels an inch and a half) veracity, who was there at the same time. 
high, with peaked toes turned up in a Amongst other stories related by Mr: De 
point. They had generally small, very | 
small muffs, and some wore masks.— 


Hall's Book of the Feet. 


Schweinich, in reference to the lan- 
| guages, he dropped these words, that he, 
‘namely, J. B., knew every thing we 
|talked about, although we spoke in Lat- 
A friend sends us the following ‘in or French: assured us also, that we 

| might talk in what languages we pleased, 


EXTRACT | 
From a letter, written by E. H., a member | he should understand us nevertheless ; 


of the Council of Gerlitz, dated Gerlitz, which he could do, by the mediation or 
Febuary 21, 1669. In the memoirs of help of the Language of Nature, which 
Jacos bepen. Translated by Francis | ye ynderstood. 


Okeley. 1780. 


Amongst the former friends of J. B. | Lixe Waces tixe Worx. The ill 
mentioned by me, there was one in par-| paid man has usually become an inferior 


ticular whose intimacy I have frequently | workman. Of this the following homely 
. ; : : | Ulustration, mentioned at a late farmer’s 
enjoyed ; who was able to acquaint me, club, isan instance. ‘* Whilst inspecting 


how that one Tontas Ka@er, a Doctor of g farm in ove of the pauperised districts, 
Physic here, and whom I still remember, | an able agriculturist could not help notic- 
has often put J. B. to the test with his | ing the slow drawling motions of one of 


: ‘the laborers there, and said, ‘My man, 
Language of Nature. For as they would | you do not sweat at that work.’ * Why, 


be taking a walk together as intimate | no, master,’ was the reply, ‘seven shil- 
friends, snd showing the flowers, herbs, lings a week is n't sweating wages.’”’ 
and other productions of the earth, one to | 


another, J. B. would, from their outward A Wn May. The Halifax (N. S.) 


signature and formation, immediately in- Herald of the 7th ult. contains the follow- 
timate their inward virtues, effects, an 
iti with the letters, sylla- | le ; 
qualities, together oe “4 Considerable interest has been created 
bles, and words of the name inspo €0 within the last few days by the ar- 
and ascribed to them. It was, however, rival in this city, on Thursday last, of a 
his custom first of all, to desire to know | wild man, who had been discovered in the 
their names in the Hebrew tongue, as Woods at Cape Breton, in a state of nu- 


: dity. For a short time this strange indi- 
being one that had the greatest affinity to | vidual has been in the Poor's Asylum, he 


that of Nature: and if its name was un-| has received numerous visits, and, al- 
known in that language, he inquired what | though in a conditon of complete barbar- 
it was in Greek. Now, then, if the ‘8m, begins to afford encouragement that 


ing singular narrative :-— 


Physician had told him a wrong name, | sitogether hopeless. 


the other, upon comparing its property| He is both deaf and dumb, and his ap- 
with that of the plant, and its signature, pearance is extremely haggard. e 
namely: its form, color, &c:, soon dis- | remains generally — whether awake or 
covered the deception ; averring that it asleep — in & sitting position. His skin 


: ’ is considerably shrivelled, from constant 
could not possibly be the right name, for exposure to the weather, and his whole 


which he was able to alledge a sufficient | deportment resembles more that of an in- 
proof. And from hence, I dare venture | ferior animal than of a human being. 





to say, it has come, het ae — was | and pressing it into his mouth with both 
spread about concerning him, that he | hands, devours it ravenously. He is re- 
was able to speak foreign languages, | markably fond of salt, which he eats in 
which was not, however, the case, vor |!arge quantities. The first steps towards 


; a: civilization have been partially successful ; 
See ever Seek eh ea eee: he having learned hea ae spoon, and 
Indeed, he was able to understand such /1, 4 jimited extent allowed his body to 
languages in others, if he heard them | be covered with light wearing apparel. 
speak in them, according to the testimony | It is said that the parents of this singu- 


of Mr. David De Schweinich, Lord In- | lar character emigrated some years ago to 
tendant, Intendant General of the princi- | mitted him in his juvenile days to range 
pality of Lignitz; which he, a little be-/ the woods at pleasure, he acquired a 


jattempts to civilize him, may not be} 


When food is offered him, he seizes, | 


‘ 


| Sydney, from Scotland ; and having per- | isters of the gospel ; they have regularly 


storm, while flowers of passion and «f 
warmest fancy charm into rapture the 
interest which the stern drama of blood 
would otherwise render agony. 

We heartily sympathize with the broad, 
| catholic spirit of the author’s reflections 
on the social character of the early West- 
ern settlements, where Lynch law holds 
her courts, and of which such incidents 
as he describes are organic phenomena 
foreboding the approach of civilization ~ 
|convulsions of the social body which, 
| like those preceding the worst forms of 
fever, usher in that terrible crisis for our 
, sick Humanity. 
| ‘The tale before us of the ‘* Cane Hill 
Murders” is one of the most powerful 
‘criticisms on Lynching which has ever 
‘appeared. Yet the author, whilst cutting 
| as with a bowie knife upon the conscience 
‘of the judges, the verdict of an outrage 
done upon Christ and Humanity, under 
whose blighting remembrance their souls 
|must be seared, stands as impersonal as 
the lightning which amid storm and dark- 
| ness reveals the face of the murderer. 
Free from the narrow and vulgar habit 
of blaming persons and whining over 
| past wrong, and with the full and manly 
recognition of the bearings and results of 
the institutions which he analyzes, he ex- 
hibits the facts of his story as features of 
a certain phase of social growth, while 
the elements of character remain always 
essentially the same, and the actors, in 
| whom the panther and rattlesnake devel- 


; 


j 
j 


| opment are hy circumstance so conspicu- 
|ous, are really neither better nor worse 
| than some of their more quiet and civil- 
| ized countrymen in the East, where crime 
| being more thoroughly organized and hav- 
| ing laid aside the methods of open violence, 
excites no such shock or sensation. 

One feature of the Lynch courts we 
| would especially commend to Dr. Cheever 
and others of our respectable clergy- 
_men, who make the gallows an altar on 
which their fellow creatures shall be 
hung, to the glory of God. * The com- 
mittee men or judges, are generally the 
most distinguished in the community for 
|their age, wisdom and virtues, often min- 





|elected officers, whose duty is not only 


to catch, but to hang.”’ 
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"After enumerating some of the inci- | 
ats connected with a Lynching, — the 
popular frenzy excited by the commission 


de 





of a series of crimes, — the panic of uni-| 
yersal suspicion, in which men are | 
dragged out of their beds at the hour of | 
midnight, from the arms of their wives | 
and the embraces of their children, and 
hurried before the stern tribunal of the | 
Lyachers, by whom all not of their com- | 
pany are considered as enemies, and who, 
reversing the old maxim, that every one 
be regarded as innocent until his guilt is 
proved, require all suspected to establish 
their innocence by clear evidence of an | 
alihi ~~ the revival of torture as a test of | 
guilt, — whipping men ull their gashed | 
backs dye the grass around with purple, 
—the burning of those for whom hang- 


| 
i 





ing is considered too good a death ,— 
| 


and so forth, our author remarks : 
‘¢ Now all this,we admit, is dreadful | 
enough to think of, and may seem to war- | 
rant some of the harsh epithets lavished by | 
travellers, especially by Europeans, on| 
perpetrators of such deeds. But we! 
think a calm and careful inquiry into the 
causes, will satisfy every honest mind 
that such éhings are not the mere manifes- | 
tations of a brute propensity to shed blood, | 
but the necessary result of a new and al- 
together different social condition from any | 
ever before witnessed in the world. For | 
if lynching be a phenomenon peculiar to | 
the new settlements in the South and} 
West, we may rest assured that it springs | 
out of some peculiarity in the state of| 
society in those new settlements. Nay, 
we might go farther, and sivce human na- 
ture is everywhere essentially the same, 
in all the faculties and passions of the soul, 
we might assert, confidently, that under 
the same circumstances we would do what 
they have done—hbe lynchers too, if| 
brought within the cirele of influences 
where the same causes are at work. 


“To make this plain we have only to| 
glance at the social conditivon of the 
Southwestern pioneers. 


‘* A few families, mostly poor laborers, | 
select a rich valley in the forest, far from | 
the old settlements, as the site of their 
future residence. ‘Thither they drive 
their flocks, which are all their wealth, 
and Aaul their children in rude wagons. 
There they erect their little huts, out of | 
rough, round logs; and then commences 
a battle with the toils of the wilderness. 
It requires the most arduous labors to| 
clear away the forests, and turn them into 
fields for future harvests. And these la- 
bors have to be borne, under a total want, 
not alone of the luxuries of civilized life, 
but nearly always of the bare necessaries | 
of subsistence also, save what the river) 
and forest themselves supply —fish for 
the hook of the backwoods-boy, and 
game for the hunter's rifle. Often, in 
these wild, new settlements, have I 
stayed all night, in my travels, with fam- 
ilies who had been for weeks together 
without bread. Often, after the twils of 
the day are over, the father must spend 
half the night in fire-huntiag, to procure 
venison for the mouths of his children ; 
the ensuing day again to be passed in se- 
vere labor." 

** Let us oot despise these rough pioneers. 


| competition which has redaced the world | 40 not escape are taken. 
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selves and their children, out of the earth, 
God Almighty's free bank, that asks ne 
toil of the yet more savage woods, and | security on her issues but labor, and 
cruel hunger, savager yet than all. Hid-| knows no panic, and never stops payment. 
den from the eye of the world, the hero- | Now the pioneers are comparatively rich, 
ism of many Napoleons beats in their|and State sovereignty is extended over 
wild, free hearts. ‘Their keen axes hack | them; a judge is provided, and lawyers, 
away the tangled branchesof the wilder-| and a sheriff goes round to assess and col- 
ness, that we may afterwards rear there our | lect the taxes. But as yet they have no 
palaces of marble. ‘They fell the oak} jail and court-house, and the county-seat 
and the giant-armed ash, that our church-|is perhaps a hundred miles distant. A 
steeples may soar up there, with dazzling | different class of people now begin to set- 
glitter, in the sunbeam. Our cities rise | tle among them — the aforesaid refugees: 
above their graves: our banks are built|whiskered gamblers; land-speculators ; 
upon their bones! jand thieves in general. Small groceries 

‘© When a new settlement has been once | SPtTing up thick as mushrooms in April. 
begun, it gradually, and often rapidly in- | And now their camp-meetings, that once 
creases, by fresh families of emigrants. | came round one every year, so peacefully, 
At last the wealthy begin to move in| 4" bringing so many happy greetings of 
The first valley broken up becomes a kind | the hand and heart, are disturbed and 
of nucleus around which other settlements | Token up by the fierce revelry of drunk- 
are furmed, farther and farther out in oth- | &° "ot, and the mad warfare of bowie- 
er vallies; while more remote still some | kHives. Scarcely a night passes without 
hardy hunter pitches his camp in yet deep-|@ horse being stolen. It is useless to 
er solitudes. | pursue him in the morning. At the ris- 

At this stage of progress no society|!™g of the sun the rogue is off forty 
can be more interesting. There are com- 


| miles in the wilderness. 
paratively few people, and therefore they ‘Next follows the perpetration of all 
are all friends. As yet there is no law, 


| 

| the most loathsome crimes in the crimi- 
and no need of law, fur the fierce war of | "4! code — rape, robbery, and murder — 
compehition has not yet commenced — that |!" swift succession. The offenders who 
They must be 
to one great battle-field of opposing inter- | guarded ; for there is no jail. The guard 
ests, where friendship bleeds, and human must be strong, as well as vigilant ; for 
sympathy is trampled under foot, and) these villains are not without their 
the love of man to man dies out; and| frieads. To stand guard for six months 
even holy virtue, with the many, be-| iS 4 great sacrifice, for men whose living 
comes a hollow sound, as of an echo from depends solely on the labor of their own 
forgotten sepulchres! Then labor gives | hands. And six months it must be, for 
health. Luxury has not yet imported into | the court sits only twice a year. But 

when court week comes, perhaps, as it 


effeminate towns her cohort of old dis- | ¢ 
eases, and there is therefore no dear doc- | generally happens, the judge does not 
Chen the culprit most be guard- 


tor, with sleepy syrups, and pills that come. 
poison while they cure. There are then | 4 Six months longer. At last, after one 
few debts, and they are all debts of honor, | OF two years, the court opens. The pris- 


and therefore need no coercion to secure | 9¥er employs counsel ; and if it be a bad 


a payment, that is prompted as much by | case, the counsel puts it off for lack of a 
witness, who never yet has been born. 


an honest pride as by a sense of imperious | : 
| Six months more elapse; the case is 


duty. There are thea no quarrels ; be-| 

cause there are no lawyers, whose very | called, and the Jawyer finds a fatal flaw 
life depends on the discord that breeds liti- | '" the indictment, which is accordingly 
gation. There are no splendid churches, |'#rown out. Six months more the erim- 


with mellow-toned organ, and choir of| inal must be guarded ; a new indictment 


dulcet voices, and golden-mouthed priest, | § found. Then the case is again post- 
with his manuscript of melodious words! | Poned for want of = material witness —= 
But many a log cabin is a temple of | One yet to be born. 

humble prayer, where the simple itiner-| ‘* At length, after three or four years, 
ant preacher draws, with cords of the|a trial is had, a verdict of guilty rendes- 
heart, the rustic worshippers around him, |ed, and now yon might suppose the mur- 
and utters mild sentences of mystic fer-|derer would hang. Nosuch thing. Ia 
vor, that melt, like music of heaven, on| the West an attorney never goes to trial 
the soul. ‘Then, if you be a traveller, a|on a good indictment. He guashes all the 
stranger, every man you meet is a broth-| good ones, and risks the fate of his 
er, and every house you enter seems your | client on one that he knows to be bad be- 
own. The hunter receives you with; youd question. Accordingly, the judg- 
pure, though unpolished hospitality ;| ment is arrested. And now judge, juries, 
presses you to stay all night; and should | and prosecutors, heartily sick of the case, 
you stay a week, or month, the tender of | agree mutually that the prisoner be dis- 
a remuneration would be the greatest in-|charged. It is, one would think, high 
sult you could offer him. His children | time to discharge him. He was as poor 
crowd around your knees with timid glad- | as a beggar when arrested, He is nowa 
ness ; the face of his good wife beams | gentleman of some consilerable property. 
with smiles, as if you were an angel vis-| He has made it playing poker with his 
itant dropped out of the skies. One who; guard. Then, after all other means of 
has so often experienced their kindness| redress have been exhausted, the honest, 
may be pardoned for thus alluding, in| hard-working portion of the community 
terms of so much enthusiasm, to the vir-| organize themselves into a community of 
tues of a simple-hearted people — virtues | lynchers, elect a eaptain, appeimt a com- 
I have the sense to admire, if not the | mittee, andas they say, ‘** take justice inte 
moral power to imitate.’ their own hands!”’ 

‘Soon refugees from justice, of other | 


‘** Wo to the luckless lawyer who would 
States, fly to those peaceful woods for an/ hinder them. He may count on a coat of 
asylum. 


They were once poor and hap-| feathers without wings, and a jacket of tar, 
py. They have dug up wealth for them-|if not trowsers! Fur the backwoods- 


Such were all our fathers. They brave} 
the arrow of the savage Indian, and the 
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men view the disciples of Blackstone as | regret, 


their worst foes, who rescue every cul-| 
prit from the clutches of justice. 
the lawyers who pick holes in every in- 
dictment. It is they who wheedle and 
mystify the judge. The arrival of lawyers 
therefore in a new settlement, is regard- 
ed as the most serious calamity, an evil 
omen of coming misfortunes. And it 
must be confessed, they usually take great 
pains to justify their worst apprehensions, 
by raising the devil of litigation among 
them at the earliest moment opportunity 
offers. 


It is' 


‘¢ The company of lynchers once form- | 
ed, they proceed to the execution of| 


summary justice. 
what sad work they must make of it, 
rendered furious, as they have been, by 
multitudinous wrongs. And accordingly, 
they whip, bang, torture, burn, flay alive ; 
and however they may begin, end at last 
by acting like a band of savages. What 
else could be expected of such men, how- 
ever honest, however merciful, stung to 
ungovernable rage by so many injuries, 
and now placed as judges in their own 
case, in a position beyond responsibility. 
By and by, the more cunning rogues 


It is easy to conceive | 
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were haunting the conscience of the peo- 
ple. This emotion is peculiar to the hu- 
mane and better portion of the citizens, 
who can never be excited to do 
deeds again. 


** But the influence of such things is 
very different on another and more nv- 
merous class, the men who are natural- 
ly the most destructive in their organiza- 
tion and habits of life. It is a most per- 


ilous thing for such men to get a taste of 
| homicide. 


It unchains all the tiger in 
their nature. They have s/amn from a 
sense of duty. They will soon seek to 
slay from a passion for blood. 
grown quarrelsome, vindictive, and over- 
bearing in an almost inconceivably short 





seat 
iriver, city and desert, 


'of the 


space of time; nay, often worse than the | 


knaves whom they have aided to expel. 
And so, when society has rid 
the thieves, it has gotton a set of mur- 
derers in their stead ; or rather, its own 
members have partly turned murderers, 


\in their remedial strife with the rogues. 
| This has tanght me, as all things ever 


take shelter under their protection, and | 


bawl out the loudest for justice. Then 
the fruit of ruin is ripe. 
enemies of the most appalling crimes, in 
order to glut feelings of private revenge. 
A hypocritical zeal for honesty becomes 
the cloak for rapine and murder. Ven- 
geance supplants law, and brute force and 
fury trample down all show of order.— 
Goverament ceases, and every infernal 
passion stalks about at will, to prey up- 
on the bosom of society. No lion of the 
Lybian desert was ever half so pitiless as 
the mob, ina period of excitement. 
rage of one man is fearfully revolting to 
the eyes of acalm spectator; but it is 


no more to be compared to the fury of 


The | 


outrage, and in a moment when life and 


Men accuse their | 


that it is better to endure evil than 
wrongs; and 


teach, 
to seek its cure in other 


that no end proposed, even as a matter of 


naked policy, can ever justify means 
which are, in their essence, sinful. Ne- 
cessity is a void plea in the high courts 


'of both providence and virtue, when one 


is called on to answer for a positive 
crime.”’ 
Another illustration of the force of 


circumstanees of a different character, of 


\the immense energy and dignity, of the 


|death poise in the seale, and the fear or | in the action he relates. 


several thousands, than a dim spark is to) 


be likened to the glare of a_ burning 
city. But the force is never wholly on 
one side only. The lyachers, or ‘* regu- 
Jators,”’ as they are often called, 
find that their foes organize also ; 
themselves, and 
resistance, under 
‘** moderators.”’ Then commences a guer- 
ula warfare,as dark and deadly in its hate, 
as the old English contest between the | 
‘Red and White Roses. 
extermination.” 


arm 
prepare fur systematic 


‘ > - 
* After ihe foregoing narration, every Genii. We shall greet with interest the | 
at 3 glance, that | 


however anomalous | 


one must 


perceive, 
lynching 


as a fact, 


the denomination of | 


s00n | 


| 


sudden unfolding of the angel in the 


man, in a trial itself an insult and an 


itself of | 


They hate earth, 


ed together ; 





Seman 


as if the memory of a murder | vation ‘of the ‘heart —men who have 


|lived what they write about, who catching 
| from mid heaven the plumes shed by our 
country’s eagle as he sails over valley and 
can say to the 
and to the spurs 
Rocky mountains — * my broth- 


Colorado ‘ my sister,’ 


*— men whose cheeks the breeze of 
has kissed by the month, 
who have basked them in the unclouded blue 


ers,’ 
waving Praries 
of boundless horizons and eradled each 
the breast of their mother 
the 


night upon 


whilst Pleiades and Orion 
pinned the folds of Heaven's curtain over 
their heads and the Jow musie of spheres 
lulled them to sleep. 

In the social movement of Europe the 
age of action has distinetly preceded the 
age of history and poetry. In America, 


from the vast expansion of territory 
where under the influence of a unitary 
language, customs and laws, and facilities 
for rapid and unobstrneted intercourse, 
half the nations of the earth are gather- 
all the prominent features of 
successive phases of social progression 
are represented on the area of space in 
the same moment of time. Hence action 
and passion may at once cal] forth poetry 
and fiction as their echoes, or as the thun- 
der is the voice of the lightning. 

The aptitude for his task reveals itself 
not more in the glowing imagination than 
in the big heart, the power of sympathy 
which causes the author to forget himself 


No one can do 


malice of accusers,self-constituted judges, | his best until he loses self-consciousness ; 


is thrown into that of death, we find in| for in writing, as in other branches of 
the sketch of James Barnes, a man whose | practical religion, it is necessary to lose 


soul sustains itself upon a splendid physi- 
cal organization. 

The rich thoughts with which this little 
volume glows, leaving upon the memory 
a shining trail like a ship's wake on the 
waters of the Mexican gulf, cause us, 
when we would try to make selections, 


Itis a war of utter | the embarrassment of Aladdin among the | 


|jewel-bearing groves in the cave of the 


forthcoming numbers, only hoping that 


in its character, is a necessary result of | through scenes of stormy passion, and 


anew and singular train of canses, in 
the social condition of pioneer settlements. 
Tt is not a product of any peculiar sav- 
age or cruel propensity, but is merely a| 
dernier resort, when all other expedients 
have failed to clear the community of 
villains and vagabonds. 

** Still, as an eye-witness, I must be 
permitted, as an honest recorder of events, 


amid the rush of memories which in 
the solitary chamber will issue from the 
_past-haunted eaves of the soul, like an 
army of ghosts who have broke open the 


gates of Tartarus, and after long Styg- 
‘ian wanderings press to the upper day, 


to express a doubt as to any lasting or) , 
| desperado, but hold like Prospero his realm 


substantial benefit, that might be sup- 
posed to flow from its practice ; 
evil effect on those who participate in its 
scenes of bloodshed, are beyond all dis- 
pute. 

“After one hanging, or burning, or 
even a case of extreme whipping and 
torture, there always occurs, in a short 
time, a revulsion in the public feeling, a 
mournful, 
sorrow for the victims ; 


while its! 


half suppressed , sentiment. of’, 
a sad, sickening | by disease, disappointment and the star- 


our author will continue to preserve his 


not to lose the man in the 


equilibrium, 


of spirits in fit subjection to his magic wand. 





one’s life in order to gain it. 


Epcewonrrn. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
THE ITALIAN OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


The following article, for which we are 
indebted to a friend, contains opinions 
varying somewhat from those hitherto 
expressed in this journal. We commend 
it however to our readers: the writer has 
good right to speak of this art. 





The longest term of the performance 
of Italian Opera, ever enjoyed without 
interruption, in this eity has just been 
brought to a close. The interest of the 
public has been somewhat enhanced from 
the fact that two distinct companies have 
been competitors for the meed of superi- 
ority, although they have not suffered 


It appears that he might have attached | the unpleasant rivalry and opposition of 
‘to his titlepage the motto‘ quae vidi et | being both before the public at the same 


° 


quarum pars magna fur.’ 


a 
| time. 


Indeed, nothing seems to have 


The historical romance of America| transpired between the two to interfere 


waits indeed for men whose blood is still | with the reciprocation of the most friendly 


red in their veins and its fire wnquenched | courtesy by the individual members of 
| both. 


And the only strife or jealousy 
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which has been exhibited, has arisen be- 


tween the members of the same corps, 
that from Havana. For our part, 
prompted solely by the love of the art, 
not being personally acquainted with a 
single individual of either company, we 
propose to express our candid judgment 
for the benefit of those who may esteem 
it of any value. 

First, as to the relative merits of the 
two companies. The Palmo company 
having been brought together in the very 
worst place in which opera was ever per- 
formed, so bad indeed as to convert beau- 
ties into deformities, held forth till their 
Bene- 


Then 


two main supports, Barili and 
detti, had broken down in health. 


the performances flagged, and even if 


they had not, they would by this time 
have lost the freshness of novelty. 
Just at that moment, came the Havana 
troupe ‘* seventy-three in number,”’ mak- 
ing a transient stay of only two nights in 
opera, and giving one concert, and then 
shooting like a comet off to Boston to 
have the light of their fictitious splendor 
reflected back upon us by the enthusiasm 
of a community, where an Italian opera 
Well, on the 


coming of these strangers our people be- 


was never befure heard. 


haved like a child with a new toy; the 
old one was thrown aside. Besides, the 
effect of a performance iu the Park, com- 
pared with Palmo’s cup-board, is wonder- 
ful. This combined with many other cir- 
cumstances, caused an immense prepon- 
derance of the scale of public opinion in 


favor of the company from Havana. The 


superiority of this company over that of 


Palmo’s in regard to numbers, and com- 
pleteness in all the subordinate parts, we 
admit. The chorus, too, was the most 
powerful ; and yet, something more than 
mere lungs of Jeather and throats of brass 
or steel is required to delight our ears 
even in a chorus. 
those old operas, Norma, La Somnambula, 
and Mose in Egitto, although the choruses 
were done in just time and with sufficient 
power, yet they were not characterized by 
a due regard to the effects of light and 
shade, of the forzando, or to the proper 
manner of attacking and relieving synco- 
pated notes, and so forth, all of which is 
most important in such choruses as that 
of the Druids in Norma, the phantom 
chorus in Somnambu/a, and the Prayer in 
Mose. Our community is familiar with 
a better style of performing these pieces, 
for there are several] amateur clubs which 
excel the chorus of this troupe, and 
Rapetti, with his great love for these pe- 
culiat beauties, always brought them 
out in some degree, with his chorus 
at Palmo’s. But we are not desirous to 
discuss the relative merits of the choruses. 
So long as composers write nothing but a 
few Airs in tasto solo, or in two parts at 


In the performance of 
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the most for the chorus, grace, and light 
and shade are more important than power. 
Let us then appreach what are acknowl- 
edged to be the essential characteristics of 
an operatic corps, namely, the three or 
For, false as 
the principle is, it is nevertheless a fact 


four pt incipal characters. 


that the star system prevails in this, as 
well asin all the other departments of 
theatricals ; modern operas are composed 
four the mere purpose of showing off the 
principal performers. To such a degra- 
dation of the art did not Beethoven de- 
scend. The completeness of his opera 
as a work of Art, was to him more than 
the unmeaning rowlades and cadenzas of a 
cantatrice to catch the ears of the ground- 
lings. Bat now the Prima Donna, the 
Primo Tenore, the Primo Bariuone, with 
perhaps the Primo Basso, are all that the 
composer hestews any serious thought 
upon. ‘The suecess of the opera depends 
upon the different qualifications by which 
these singers are able to ‘‘draw.’’ The 
precise nature of these qualifications is 
variable. Some draw with the true 
power of artistic merit, and this is a 
great benefit to the community, whose 
standard of taste is thereby rectified and 
elevated. Others druw by the exercise 
of extraordinary natural powers, and 
marked peculiarities which excite aston- 
ishment : such corrupt the public taste. 
Some also draw by the fascination of 
personal charms. Let us now consider 
the merits intrinsically and relatively of 
the principal singers of the two compa- 
nies which have exerted their influence 
upon the taste of New York for the-past 
season. 

In expressing our opinion, we refer to 
the qualities of the singer as an artis’, asa 
model by which pupils may be benefited 
or injured in forming their style. For 
the only interest we have in the subject 
relates to the improvement of the popular 
taste, 

Of the prime donne, intrinsically, none 


are equal to what we have had here be- 


fore. Relatively to each other, we place’ 


Barri at the head. 
is too cold; this might naturally be ex- 
pected of one so young. But her execu- 
tion is so correct, her style so chaste, her 
intonation so true and firm, her coloring 
so just, and her outlines so distinet and 
true, that, after hearing others, who, 
though possessing greater natural powers 
and enjoying the advantages of extensive 
experience, yet are destitute of these 
artistic beauties, we long to hear her 
again in good health and spirits. If she 
does not produce all the dramatic effects 
that were possible, yet she never offends 
in a single instance by an impropriety or 


trick. Nay more, she shows that she 


We admit that she! 


| . . . 
al], in the popular estimation. 


has been carefully instructed in a good | 
method, and that she has done justice to| well blended, so as to produce equality of 


her master, by perseverance in stady. 
Her course in sol/feggio has been thor- 
ough, making her reliable in every mod- 
ulation of key. She shows that she has 
been through a systematic course in 
vocalization, by the justness of her phras- 
ing, aod her application of light and 
shade. She is one of whom you may 
say to a pupil, go and hear her and imi- 
tate her. She has no peculiarities that 
you may not imitate ; for, although she 
is not sufficiently passionate, she is a 
better model than if she were exagge- 
rated. We will mention one defect in 
her education, whieh belongs to the 
which is almust 
It is the 
to enltivate the powers of 


mechanical part, and 
universal with female singers. 
neglecting 
respiration, which in singing consist in 
the ability to maintain firmly the eleva- 
tion of the ribs or sides of the chest, and 
to contract the abdomen, the muscles of 
which should alone give impetus to the 
voice. lu forming a vocalist, if we may 
be allowed a rather homely expression, 
much more depends upon the cultivation 
of the dedlows than of the pipe or organ — 
we do not now speak of the mouth or 
management of the breath afier it leaves 
the glottis, a thing equally important, in 
whieh Barili excels. She only fails 
through a lack of power to hold the sides 
firmly elevated, and the abdomen con- 
tracted. Failing to do this, she has only 
one means of sustaining the voice to call 
in, namely : the centraction of the upper 
part of the thorax, near the throat. This 
causes her upper notes to become thin 
and feeble, or else screeching, which is 
still worse. A greater evil is however 
inevitable; the singer must in this way 
soon break down. In the true exercise 
of the vocal art, the full powers of the 
entire body are brought into requisition. 
Hence it is the perfection of gymnastic 
exercise. Barili has only to set about a 
systematic course of practice to develop 
the power over the muscles of the abde- 
men and the sides, to become mechani- 
cally a delightful and satisfying vocalist. 

*We will now speak of Tepesco; not 
because we think that she stands the next 
in point of artistic merit, but because she 
is, perhaps, the most attractive singer of 
We will 
not pass over, unacknowledged, the qual- 
ities that please the multitude; ner be 
crusty beeause they have not so studied 
the art as to distinguish the true and the 
false; we rather take delight in their en- 
joyment, and envy them their ignor- 
ance. But asto Tedesco’s merits as an 
artist, the first thing to be said is, that 
her voice is not well placed in the mouth ; 
she cannot have experienced a thorongh 
course in vocalization, directed by a good 
master. The different registers are not 
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She has great physical strength, | drapery in the other, cannot redeem it.*| win her way to public favor. 


tone. 
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We do not 


and yet has not cultivated the power of | Now how is Tedesco to be judged in this consider her style as being so fresh, or so 


Be- | 


sustaining and swelling the sounds. 


particular?’ We report her as deficient. | 


finished, possessing so many of the latest 


sides, in this part of the mechanism of | We never have witnessed a more total | improvements of the modern school, and 
the art, she has a prominent fault, aldisregard of the true rendering of the) especially what might be called crispness 
something that may be compared to the |phrases, than in her performance of | of intonation, as the style of Barili; yet 


flickering of a candle or the rippling of | 
water as heard in the little falls of some | 
quiet brooklet. It is not like the fremolo | 
of Borexesr, for that, like Hamlet's | 
madness, had method in it, and was | 
sometimes a beauty. This quality that) 
we are trying to describe in Tedesco’s | 
sounds, we consider a sheer deformity — | 
a total blur —the very opposite to the | 
perfection of tone, which is firmness. 
As if to prove the justice of our stric- 
tures, there is connected with this fault | 
a varying of the pitch after taking the | 
note; a sharping of the worst kind. 
That this very ripple of the voice may be | 
considered, by some, as a beauty, we) 
have no doubt; for it is the most striking 
characteristic of Tedesco’s voice. And 
those who have heard that she is the 
‘¢ first artist’’ of the day, on hearing her, 
select this peculiarity for especial admira- 
tion.* Besides, some others of the Ha- 
vana company, and especially Caranti, 
intentionally or not, copy this fault. If 
they would hear Benedetti, whose notes 
are held as if in a vice, and copy him, it | 
were worth their while. Yet Tedesco 
has many good qualities, and especially 
in this department. They are natural, 
and common, such as a good organ, and 
eapacious chest, and so forth, which 
hardly deserve mention when consid- 
ering the higher departments of the_ 
art. Let us then come to the true 
criterion by which an artist is to be criti- 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


eized. 

In this regard, there are two things to 
be considered, namely, the correctness of 
the phrasing, and the giving Aght and 
shade. These things are fundamental, 
and may be compared to drawing and 
coloring in the art of painting: They 
are tests by which artists themselves and 
connoisseurs are able to pass judgment 
upon an exhibition in a moment. The} 
correctness of the phrasing, both in the 
composition and in the performance of a | 
melody, like the correctness of the draw- 
ing in a painting, is indispensable ; if it 
be faulty, there is no salvation for the 
performance in the estimation of the crit- | 
ic in either art ;—any beauty of voice or 
ornament in the one, or of coloring and. 


*The writer of this has a talented pupil, 
who, after hearing Tedesco once or twice, be- 
gan to imitate her in this peculiarity. It was | 
when Tedesco was in the heighth of her popu- 
larity, and the pupil took this as the characteris- | 
tic feature in her singing. This is mentioned 
not only for illustration, but to show what influ- 
ence a popular singer has upon the faste of the 


community. | 


j . . 
sustaining the same. 


| 18 called a perfect cadence ; it is like the full 


** Casta Dwa,”’ the cantalrle 


movement! she has a true method, and sings with 
of which depends greatly upon this effect- | the inspiration which springs from a per- 


The very first phrase was murdered, hy | ception of the beautiful. 


taking breath at the worst possible place. | 
So of the introduction to her first cava- | same class as Tedesco. 


tina in Ernani. Either we know nothing | 
about musical punctuation, or else she is | 
sadly deficieut in this respect. In the | 
giving of light and shade, too, we think | 
she does not display a high degree of art. | 


Moreover, neither her manner of attack- | 
ing or seizing her notes is in the mod- 
ern, Paganini style, nor her manner of! 
In short, there is | 
hardly anything that she does, with which | 
a severe master would be satisfied. For | 
the truth of this statement we appeal to_ 


\ 


masters or artists who are competent to) 
judge. We appreciate all the qualities 
which render Tedesco popular, ani if we 
were a manager or proprietor, we should | 
not hesitate to engage her; and yet we) 
think that her claims to the title of artist | 
are small, nor could we say toa pupil, 
** go listen to her, and imitate her.”’ 

We will next consider the claims of 
Ratniert. In regard to culture, correct- | 
ness of method, and artistic attainments | 
in general, she is decidedly superior to 
Tedesco. In her performance she may | 
be compared to a fine violinist, perform- | 
ing upon a weak and thin-toued instru-| 
ment. Her defects are, mainly, such as! 
a good judge might predict from her 
physical organization. Besides her defi- 
ciency in strength and quality of voice, 
she lacks those prepossessing personal 
attractions which fascinate the eye, and 
atone for offences against the ear; 
she is therefore compelled to rely solely 
upon her mental and artistic abilities to | 





* As there may be those who cannot compre- 
hend our meaning, we will give a definition. 


| And, that it may have the more weight, we will 


METHOD oF 


quote from the LABLACHE: | 


|“ Melody, like = is formed of periods. 


The period is formed of phrases, and the 


| phrase is divided into melodic members. Each 


riod has a conclusion, or long repose, which 


stop or period in speech. Each phrase has a 


| less complete repose, which is called a half-ca- | 


dence ; it is like the semicolon of speech; and 
each melodic member has a small repose, 


which is called a quarter cadence, and is like, - 


the comma of speech. If any one should read | 


/without taking account of pauses, his reading 


would be quite unintelligible ; jnst so if any | 


one should sing without making the cadences | 
perceived, he would alter the meaning of the 


phrases and render them tedious. The art of 


| phrasing then, consists in setting forth all the 
| melodic members of a phrase, or of a period in 


such a manner as not to be confounded one with | 
another. To effect this it is necessary, Ist ; to | 


| distinguish the beginning and the end of each | 


melodic member: 2d, to regulate the breathing 


in such a manner as to complete each mem- 
ber.” 


Pico, as a cantatrice, belongs to the 
In point of ar- 
tistic merit, we are really unable to 
decide which of the two is the superior. 
In compass of voice, ascending, Tedesco 
excels ; in truth of intonation, Pico ex- 
cels ; in quality of voice they are equal, 
and likewise in execution. In method, 
both are alike deficient, having nearly the 
same faults. As for personal charms, 
Tedesco will bear away the palm or 
rather the bouquets. 

Caranti Vira we introduce last, be- 
cause she was the last introduced to the 
public. 


of Amina. 


We heard her only in the part 
In this, she was brought in 
comparison with Mrs. Wood and Caradon 
Allan, —high standards by which to be 
judged. With her singing, we were 
much pleased: she had not perfect self- 


| possession ; but for this we could make 


allowance. Her style is good, with the 
exception of the vexatious ripple of her 
voice, in which we think she imitates 
Tedesco. We wish she had been brought 
forward in other characters, for, as it 
seems to us, she is second only to Barili. 

The contralto, Marini, has, through 
maltreatment, spuiled her voice ; it is at 
present a total wreck. 
caused by an improper management of 
the breath, and from bellowing in the 
throat. BorpoGni was the only contralto 
of pure method that we ever heard. Her 
seale was perfectly even, her voice never 
josing its vibrating quality, even in the 
lowest notes. 

Of the éenori, Beneperti should be 
placed at the head, not only of all who 
have appeared the past season, but of all 
who have ever appeared in this country. 
His voice is of rich quality, and of com- 
pass fully equal to all the requirements of 
the part, which should never extend up- 
ward beyond si flat. (He does not sing 
up to C ia all, as we have seen it stated.) 
His development of the full powers of 
the thorax and of the abdominal! musc!es, 
is perfect; placing his voice, as it were, 


This injury was 


in the control of his entire garrison of 
physical strength, and rendering his 
whole organization perfectly subject to 
his will. And then the boldness of his 
conceptions is truly sublime. He seizes 
upon and holds his note as if it were with 
the grasp of a lion's paw, having con- 
stantly at command the power over the 
crescendo and diminuendo, aud producing 


jthe most delicate effects of light and 





shade. Thus far, we allude to his me- 
chanical abilities. In point of method, 
as an artist, he is one of the few whose 
genius transcends the limits of established 
methods. 
der the influence of inspiration, develop- 


He is a creator; he sings un- 


ing beauties perhaps before unknown to 
His style is remarkable for 
It does away with the idea 


himself. 

manliness. 
of effeminacy, connected with this art. 
Here is no expression of a sickly senti- 
mentality ; 
and bold. 

ic, and while the heart swells, it does not 
sicken and faint. Yet he is susceptible 
of the tenderest emotions, and is full of 
sympathy. He’ delivers his 
phrases with their appropriate light and 
shade inimitably. 
outline, too, is beautiful. 


all is chivalric, courageous 
Even grief with him is hero- 


musical 


The distinetness of his 
There is a 
crispness in his manner of leaving sounds 
which is peculiar to himself, and which 
he employs with great effect, rendering 
The excellence 
of his tone, especially in the upper notes, 


his recitative unequaled. 


is produced by rounding and protrading 
the mouth, drawing the sides a little in, 
and by conducting the air so as to glance 
under the nasal cavities, striking the roof 
of the mouth just above the gums, or in 
the extremity of its hollow in front. 
This is different from the directions ordi- 
narily given, and from the ordinary prac- 
tice, which are to place the mouth in a 
flat or smiltng position. Benedetti opens 
his mouth promptly and fully, bat not 
exactly in the form of swiling, and 
sustains his the power of 
the chest. In the management of his 
voice, he excels other tenors. He is in 
all respects the best model we know, 
for either a male or female student to 
study. 

Next comes Perret, who is a fine 
musician and artist. He is but little in- 
ferior to Benedetti, except in voice. His 
style is so different that it is hardly just 
to attempt to draw a comparison between 
them. Itis sufficient of Perelli to say 
that his method is perfect and that he 
makes the most that could be made of 
his natural gifts. 

Perozz: stands next; 
closing remark concerning Perelli can- 
not be justly applied. He has first no) 
genius in the management of the voice. 
He throws his voice too abruptly against 
the head, so as seemingly to force 
his eyes out of their sockets. We think | 
his natural quantity of voice may be as | 
good as Benedetti’s, but the way he | 
forms his mouth and conducts his breath 
makes the difference. Why does he not 
study Perelli,who in this respect as well | 
as in others is a good model for him? | 
Perozzi has not improved since he was here | 
before. His style and manner are stiff and | 
cold, wanting in both freedom and energy. | 


voice by 


to whom the 
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He does not do justice to his natural 
abilities. 

The other Sever 
Patti, are about on a par with each other ; | 


two tenors, and | 


neither of them are any acquisition to} 
their several companies. 

And now concerning the baritones. | 
Our impression is that one of the three is | 
superior to the other two in all respects 
as to natural gifts, we mean Beneven-| 
TANO. Yet as an artist, Vira at least | 
stands above him. We do not however 
place Vita so far above Beneventano as| 
we did on first hearing him, for in many 
respects the Jatter is the better. The 


truth is, that while Beneventano is too 


violent and exaggerated, Vita is too quiet 
Beneventano forces his voice 
too much, and yet both in voice and exe- 


and cold. 


In refinement 
Vita is preéminent, but he has arrived at 
his zenith, while Beneventano is but at} 


eution he is equal to Vita. 


the commencement of his musical career. | 
After all, we believe that a medium be-| 
tween the extremes is about the truth, 
and that is to place these two baritones 
about on a par, in point of merit. The! 
other baritone, Bataglini, is evidently a_ 
good musician, and yet in voice and man- | 
ner not pleasing. 

Of the bassi, only one, we believe 
makes much pretention, and he we fear 
overrates his abilities, as have some of 
the critics. Wemean Novetur. He has 
a tolerable though common voice, and in 
style would only pass as a fair bass for | 
achurch choir. His acting however is, 
good, and if he is the best basso to be ob- 
tained, we have no more to say. He is 
not superior to Martini except in strength 
of voice. 

Sanquirico, the only buff of both 
companies, is fortunate in not having to) 
be brought into comparison with any one. | 

We have now completed our task. It 
will be seen that according to our esti-| 
mate, the Palmo company does not, in its | 
most prominent characters, stand inferior | 


| - 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 


| contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 


gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 


| commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 


the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHannine. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF ASSOCIATION. 


We have already given some notices 
of the condition and progress of the As- 
sociative School in France, and at the re- 
quest of several of our readers who have 
been interested in our former articles, we 


| will now resume the subject, and present 


a connected view of the movement in that 
country, from what may be considered 


| its origin in 1832, to the present time. 


ProGress or THE ScHoon. 


Although the publication of the first 
work of Fourier, the Theory of the Four 
Movements, dates as far back as 1808, no 
collective action on the part of his disci- 
ples took place until the Ist of June, 
1832, when was commenced the publica- 


‘tion of “ The Phalanstery, or Industrial 


Reform.’’ This was continued, prinei- 
pally by individual effort and sacrifice un- 
til the 13th of June, 1840, at which date 
the ‘* Society for the Propagation and 
Realization of the Theory of Fourier,’’ 
was constituted. On the 10th of June, 
1843, a new society was established for 
the publication of the “*‘ Democratie Paci- 
fique,’’ which since that time has been is- 
sued as a daily paper in Paris. In 1845, 


‘the first public appeal was made for a 


stated Rent to the friends of Association, 
which was so far successful that in Feb. 
1847, the Rent amounted to 105,823 
francs annually, or about $21,000. 


Ossect or THE Scnoo.. 


The ultimate object of the Associative 


| and September. 


to the Havana. We think also that the | School is the establishment of Harmony 
same may be said of the respective or-|on earth by the introduction of the Se- 
chestras, and their leaders. What then | rial Law into human relations, that is, by 
may we not expect, with the accessions | the free, natural, and attractive organiza- 
which are about to be made to the former | tion of labor, and of human industry,— 
corps, and with the advantage of a new | an organization, founded on the voluntary 


house ; fur, to those who may demur to/| association of individuals, peoples, and 


the results of our comparison we wish to | races, and the proportional distribution of 


say that we have made great allowance | social advantages, according to the share 
for the disparity between the two places | of each in their creation. 

of performance. The immediate object of the School 

——— consists in enforcing the necessity of a 

The Massachusetts Quarterly Review | social transformation, and in demonstrat- 

Will be published on the first of December, ing the scientific value of the theory of 

1847, and continued on the first of March, June, Fourier, to a sufficient number of devoted 


and and efficient men, in order that it may be 
| possible, with their co-operation, to real- 
| ize the first model of an Harmonic Socie- 
| ry. This first model, in which the prop- 


| erties of the Serial Law can be the most 








It will open a fair field for the notice 
discussion of matters pertaining to Philosophy, 
Literature, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. 

The Review will be conducted by R. W. 
Emerson, Rev. THEODORE PARKER, and J. 
Evtiot Casor, assisted by sevoral other gen- 
tlemen. 
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easily studied, and exhibited in the most 


striking manner, will consist of a small) 


Phalanx with four hundred children and 
one hundred adult The plans 
of this miniature Phalanx are completed, 
and its mechanism studied out, in all its 
details. 


persons. 


Means or AcrTIon. 


1. Advertisements of Associative 
Works. 

2. Lectures and Conferences. 

3. General Correspondence. 

4. Tours for Propagation. 

5. Connection with the provincial book- 
stores. 

6. Periodical and other publications. 

7. Correspondents, and local libraries, 


established by friends of the cause. 
Morat Srare or THe Scuoot. 


The School evidently takes the form of 
a Series, in which it is easy to remark 
the categories of transition,—on one side, 
the bolder spirits, and on the other, the 
more timid; and each category, as must 
reasonably be expected, is inevitably led 
to exaggerate the importance of its own 
special point of view. The funetion of 
the Centre of the Series, is to produce an 
equilibrium, as far as is possible in the 
present condition of things, between the 
two extreme tendencies, by stimulating 
the one, and temporarily restraining the 
other. This is the special, interior work 
of the Centre, and this it has done, as 
far as its resources would admit. But, it 
must be repeated, its powers are in their 
infancy, and as long as the age of weak- 
ness continues, it is agreed, on all sides, 
to act as a mass, on the exterior; that is, 


to increase, by new conquests and con- | 


versions, the total strength of the School. 


It would act, with the good sense of the | 


child, who, in spite of his ardent desire to 


grow large, is obliged to accept the ele-| 


ment of time as a necessary condition, and 
thus grows the faster as he thinks less 
about it, and is occupied with the con 
cerns of the present moment. 


ConpitTions oF REALIZATION. 


On this subject, we may notice two ex- 
treme and opposite views. 

The first of these extremes does not 
believe in the possibility of a speedy real- 
ization; at least, it deems success im- 
possible. Some persons in this category 


suppose that the idea must have produced | 
a general transformation of opinion, that | 
it must have penetrated the public con- | 


science, that the world must have become 
fully impregnated by it, before its practi- 
eal success, even in a local experiment, 
ean be possible. They do not believe 
that a social institution can be established 


in the bosom of a society, of aft opposite | enthusiasm at the aspect of the new) “ 
character and principles, until the idea, | world which has been suddenly revealed); 4» « «@ « § « 
from which the institution proceeds, has | to their imagination, desire an immediate | 
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at least gained the general mind in its fa- 


vor. 


Others in the same category, do not be- 
lieve that the Serial Order can be estab- 
lished at one blow ; they think that soci- 
ety is called to pass through (far more 
rapidly, no doubt, than it could have done 
without the discovery of Fourier) the 
successive phases of Industrial Feudal- 
ism, Guarantyism, and Simple Associa- 
tion, before it will be possible to realize 
the conditions of the first phase of Har- 
mony. 

These two classes, accordingly, at 
their two different points of view, aban- 
don the idea of the speedy establishment 
of a Phalanx, properly so called, and 
among those who cherish this opinion, 
some have spoken of giving up the Rent, 
because it contemplates a Realization at no 
distant period. 

These two views are generally the re- 


sult of two entirely opposite habits of 


The advocates of the first fall 
into error, by an excessive tendency to 


thought. 


speculation, a love of vague abstractions 
their 
have no taste for the definite results, the 
precise and practical conditions of sei- 
They who cherish the other view 


and pure generalizations ; minds 


ence. 
often err by a contrary disposition ; they 
have no confidence except in the practical 
and succession 
Both classes have rather a general senti- 
ment of the truth of Fourier’s historical 
statements, than a full, clear, firm, and 
enlightened faith in his social methods. 

The success of a first Associative 
Realization, no doubt, depends on deter- 
minate conditions. Why cannot success 
immediately follow the union of these 
conditions’? As soon as all these condi- 
tions can be combined, why should we 
wait until the whole of society has ac- 
cepted the doctrine, or until it has carried 
into effect all the transitional institutions 
which ean be imagined between the pres- 
ent system and the Associative Order! 
The partisans of this vague opposition 
| cannot reasonably demand that the work 
of Realization should be indefinitely post- 
| poned ; they can only justly demand one 
|thing, namely, that Realization shall not 
be attempted before the School ean com- 
mand the determinate conditions, which 
are essential to suceess. Their legiti- 
“mate function is to balance by their dis- 
cretion the imprudence of impatient char- 
acters. 

But there is an opinion, precisely the 


consecutive of facts. 


j 
| 
i 
/ 
| 


opposite of that, which has been just ex- | 
This is founded on various con- 


"amined. 
| siderations. It belongs naturally to men 
‘of ardent temperament, recently convert- 
ed to the doctrine, who, transported with 














| Realization; it belongs also to those 

| whose convictions are of longer standing, 

‘but who have not reflected on the con- 
ditions of practical realization, 

It must be admitted that this disposition 
to go for immediate Realization and to 
regard it as a very easy thing to be ac- 
complished, springs from natural causes, 

The principal cause is to be found in the 

character of Fourier’s writings, and all 

the works devoted to the propagation of 
the Associative doctrines. 

These books are addressed to the exter- 
nal world. Their object is to convert the 
world, to make it comprehend that the 
transformation of Subversion into Harmo- 
ny, so far from being a chimera, is the 
destiny of man; that the law of this 
transformation is discovered, that it is 
easy to be comprehended, easy to be ap- 
plied ; that itdepends only on the success 
of a local experiment, of a comparatively 
small operation,—an operation very sim- 
ple, very easily carried into effect,—for 
this great transformation to be accumplish- 
ed in Humanity. 

All the efforts of Propagation, written 
or oral, have always naturally pivoted on 
the idea here pointed out; all the mani- 
festations of the School have been thor- 
oughly tinctured with it, and justly too, 
for the idea is perfeetly legitimate. It is 
certain, that compared with the great and 
terrible revolutions in the history of na- 
tions, and with their consequences, which 
have effected so Jittle for the happiness of 
the human race, the paradisiacal trans- 
formation of the subversive world by the 
creation of a single Centre of Harmony, 
of only one Phalanx, is the most remark- 
able phenomenon of the contact of ex- 
tremes which can be conceived of — the 
most wonderful of all facts, where the 
grandeur and magnificence of their results 
contrast with the simplicity and unpre- 
tending character of the means by which 
they were produced. 

, But does it follow from this that the es- 
tablishment of the first Phalanx does not 
present, in itself, difficulties of the most 
serious nature ! 

We will give the views of the French 
School on this point in our next paper. 


INTEGRAL EDUCATION —NO. III. 


(Continued from p. 110.) 





[Our second article upon this subject (in the 
number before the last) passed through the press 
‘in our absence, and is so full of mistakes as to 
quite spoil its sense. The following are among 
the principal errata : 


Page 108, Col. 2, Line 46, for naturally read 


mutually. 

oe oe “ 3, “ 16, “ passions “ 
persons. 

“ “ “ 3, “ 38, “ and “é 
each. 


independ’t “ 


important 








Page 109, Col. 2, Line 27, for charms read 
claims. 
refined 
rewarded. 
member ’ 
worker. 
wre oof 4) ey © gees 

graze. 

pears 


peas. | 


z. “ 6 b, a 


a ae a 


We have very rapidly glanced at the 
progress of childhood in the Combined 
Order, through the two first stages of its 
education, — first through the Codlectaive 


Nursery, and then through its” early 


iniltalton into atiractenx industry, or the 
developing and testung of the natural vo- 
cations of each child by the exposing of 
each from the first to the altractive exam- 
ple-vf the groups so passionately devoted 
to their respective kinds of labor. By 
the age of three and a half or four years 
at the most, it is supposed by Fourier 
that every child will have given practical 
evidence of attraction and of talent for a 
very considerable variety of productive 
occupations. There will be nothing 
there to blunt the charm, for he will 
know these labors only io the natural 
circumstances of corporate group enthusi- 
asm, and ef tmely alternations from 
group to group, whereby one toil be- 
comes recreation to another, and the 
child's sphere of life grows wide and ca- 
tholic and many-sided, instead of sinking 
into the monotonous aud narrow treadmill 
round of every one whuse destiay is jabor 
in civilization, 

The basis of this scheme of education 


The child 


have his active powers developed first ; 


is entirely practical. must 
he must be laying the foundation for a 
useful, healthful, strong, heroie, broad 
and genial life. He must become a 
strong, effective person, in whom knowl- 
edge and sentiment and refinement when 
they come, shall be worth something, 
shall come not to torture a sickly, ner- 
vous, inefficient and self-conscious crea- 
ture with impracticable dreams, but to di- 
rect, enlighten and inspire a generous 
nature already well inured to the full 
play of active and creative habits. By 
such a course society does justice to the 
individual nature of every child born un- 
der the shadow of its influence, while 
reciprocally it secures justice to itself 
from every child by educating him to 
ends of general usefulness, and opening 


to him every natural opportunity to serve | 


the whole from pure attraction, which is 


all that the restless nature of every child | 


is seeking, could we ouly understand it’s 


language and provide for it a fitting | 


sphere. But now, while interests and 
homes are isolated, while children are 
kept separate, from the cradle, by the 
barriers of social caste and partial train- 


ing for the narrow spheres they have to 
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society, and consequently it must grow 
up looking out for self alone, with small 
consideration for society. Civilization, 
bating only a few fortunate exceptions, 
furnishes but two kinds of education: 
one, that of the worker, whose life is to 
be al/ work, monotonous, and stupid, and 
unerlightened ; the other, that of the man 
of leisure or some liberal profession, In 
whom the forced attempt has been made 
to rear a lofty intellectual superstructure 
without first laying any selid basis of 
practical strength in bis young years to 
sustain it. One is the dull clod of ail 
work ; the other is the sickly, unsubstan- 
ual ghost of his own dreams and theories. 
‘The first is all bone, and the second is 
all nerve ; the first reflects no light, and 
the second casts no shadow. ‘They are 
the two halves of man set up apart, to 
dog each other without ever meeting. 

this. 
First it will help every child to be a 


Association will reverse ail 
worker, healthy and robust, and realizing 
step by step as it goes on each aspiration 
and each thought. ‘This common basis 
being laid for all, then it wall give every 
opportunity for sach more speculative or 
artistic lessuns as may naturally grow out 
of the practical demands of each one’s 
various spheres of useful industry. 
This is placing the two things in the 
right order, following the hint of nature, 
and not attempting to ride over her stub- 
born facts with our own thought-spun 
theuries. 

tor securing this solid practical foun- 
elild’s first 


Fourier draws all his bints and all his 


dation in the schouling, 


means from a true observation and analy- 
childheod. ‘The 
springs on which he relies for the de- 


sis of the nature of 


velopment of all this varied usefulness and 
real healthy strength im children, al- 
though he has enumerated them and 
classed them with amaute fidelity im a 
long catalogue (the reader may find it by 
our translations from the 
‘* New Industrial World’ in the Third 
Volume of the Harbinger,) may be re- 


duced here, fur the sake of brevity, to 


relerring to 


three. 

‘The first, is the well-known propen- 
sity of children to forage about in all di- 
rections, handle and examine everything, 
“ape every operation of their elders, try 
their hands at every thing, and explore | 
every nook and corner where anything | 
And | 
as the flower pollen, borne before the rest- | 
|less idle winds, soon finds its destined 


curious and strange is going on. 


goal and fit receptacle in other flowers | 
‘and fructifies according to the intent of’ 
| nature, so too it isnot long before this’ 
curious child, exploring all things with an 
idle fancy, shall have stumbled into just 
the active spheres where he will eling by 


enter, no child’s nature is considered by | force of native passion and peculiar cal-| present confused state of things which 
i i 
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ling, and return to them again and again, 


accomplishing his destiny and contribut- 
ing his own hearty, joyful note to the 
great social symphony of never-ceasing 
Use. But hold there! it will be long 
first in That stern step- 
mother vouchsafes to her sons no such 


civilization. 
liberal exposure. Where on the face of 
this earth can a child come into the world 
and find spheres opened to him, which 
his active instincts shall at onee reeog- 
nize to be his Where is the 
child not bent away from his own nature 
by the foree of precepts and of bitter 
How long must it be, 
in most cases, before genius of the most 
decided stamp shal] meet that fortunate 
accident that shal] determine its true sphere? 
Not till the truant passsion has been sup- 
pressed and scolded and deprived of all 
evcouragement through long and profit- 
less years of forced subjection to other 
toils and other studies, and a fair moiety 
of life's fresher half is already spent and 
The poet is kept atthe plough; 
the industrial king, the mighty man who 
who was born to triumph over rocks and 
iron and barren soils and reduce nature 
to man’s service, is kept pale and pining 
over books for which he has no taste, 
that he may be a lawyer or a priest; the 
artist is bornd apprentice to a pieture- 
framer ; the anointed priest and prophet, 
who has living fire from God in him, is 
stuck behind a counter, measuring tape, or 
set for a Jul] seare-crow disciplinarian in 
a school where nothing can be taught. 
But in Association, where the home or 
phalanx, amounting to a complete social 
Man,combines within itself all the essential 
shades of industry in all its main depart- 
ments, as well as al] the natural centres 
of society and pleasure; where series of 
groups of willing and impassioned labor- 
ers represent respectively the whole cir- 
cle of life's aseful functions ; where the 
child is led forth daily by wise, sympa- 
thizing mentors, blinded by no prejudice, 
in full sight of the whele busy and har- 
monious variety, the case is changed ; 
each faculty of head or hand will quickly 
recognize its own; nature has not fur- 
nished him with fewer or Jess certain in- 
stincts than she has the birds and bees; 
the human child wants only natural cir- 
cumstances and the freedom of true so- 
cial order to prove this. 

The second spring, on which he relies, 
is the principle, alluded to in our last ar- 
ticle, of the ascending charm. It is mat- 
ter of universal observation that children 
are most attracted, influenced, stimulated 
by children but a little older than them- 
selves. It is a fact, in the moral world, 
analogous to the material fact called ca- 
pillary attraction. This influence acts, 
wherever it can get a chance, even in the 


own? 


cold restraints? 


lost. 
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account. Seeing that it is so powerful, 
would not much be gained by regularly 
organizing the whole course of childhood 
with some reference to it? Ought not 
the fine shades of the gradation of ages 
to be marked, the successive steps enu- 
merated, and class above class, or choir 
above choir, distinctly organized, each 
emulous of rising into the one above it, 
each charming the other upward through 
legitimate and well marked stages of 
progress, into the works and privileges of 
manhood! Fourier therefore classifies 
the whole life-term of man into a series 
of corporations according to age, and 


does not recognize it or seek to turn it to| 


° . . ' 
makes the gradation especially minute 


and careful in the earlier years, where 
this ascending emulation is so strong. 
Each age, or tribe, or choir, as he calls 
them, has its special functions, privileges 
and badges, and, like the degrees in Ma- 
sonry or in University life, each child must 
perfect himself in the industrial func- 
tions of each degree, before he can be 
accepted among his peers of the age into 
which he is advancing. To the true edu- 
eation of children, therefore, on this prin- 
ciple it is essential that there should be 
full numbers of children of every age living 
together, which is only possible, of course, 
in the Phalanx. 
working of this principle also we refer the 
reader to the *‘ New Industrial World,’ 
translated in our Third Volume.) 

The third spring, which also has been 
alluded to, is material attraction, and this 
we had proposed to make the prominent 
topic of this article. 

Early childhood, we know, is more 
governed by the impressions of the 
senses, than by all other influences put 
together. The child is a materialist ; 
the springs of his action lie in some ma- 
terial appetite or charm, and you must 
touch these springs to make him move. 
Not that be is not affectionate, and capable 
of being moved by love or conscience ; 
but the material part is paramount. 
in full view of a complete account of all 
the elements of human nature, and of 
man’s true destiny, through time and 
eternity, what is the meaning of this 
fact? For certainly it has a meaning. 
Is the hint of nature to be disregarded! 
Shall her impulses be stifled, as if they 
pointed to no divine ulterior ends, as if 
they were not to co-operate with all man’s 
highest powers to one result, as if they 
were alien to his real better nature and 


(For illustrations of the 


Now, 
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through nature, or God sensibly mani- 
fested. 


of our nature. It means, too, more es- 


pecially, that the position and post of 
duty to which man is sent, that he may | 


co-operate with the great soul of Love, 
is here, on this material earth ; and it is 
by active relations to this earth, together 


with his fellows, it is by the cultivation | 


and perfection of the earth, by acquaint- 
ance with all the properties of nature and 
the recognition of all her harmonies and 
beauties through all of the five senses, 
that he is to work out his destiny and 
enter into communion with the pure soul 
of all things. ‘This, therefore, is most 
strongly indicated in the first instincts 
and impulses of childhood; material ac- 
tivity, material appetite prevail, in spite 
of precepts intellectual afd moral, until 
and even after the life and sparkle of 
youth are quenched. Now it is not as- 
serted that the life of the senses must be 
still be extin- 
There is a Jaw of order, a 
harmonic form of society conceivable, in 
which all these passions will meet all 


lawless ; less must it 


guished. 


their objects in due season and degree, | 


with proper counterpoises, alternations, 
and corrections, and in their very freedom 


and intensity preserve their own just bal- | 
ance, and subserve the highest ends of 


life. ‘The true result and aim of every 
sense is beauty of some sort ; and beauty 
is what mediates between material and 
spiritual, what converts the outward into 


| perfect harmony with the inward, makes 


nature a revelation, and every active rela- 
tion we sustain to nature pure and edify- 
ing worship. In a false social order, 
physical appetite of every kind is dan- 
gerous; it rushes to unseemly excess, 
and defeats its own end blindly, when- 
ever it is not checked ; and consequently 


_those who are not gluttons and sheer 


sensualists altogether, are tame and neg- 
ative existences, pure more by abstinence 
than by nght use. A true, integral edu- 
eation of the whole man will first of all 
avail itself of these stray material attrac- 
tions of childhood. Instead of shutting 


off all the steam from these dangerous 


locomotives, it will only set them upon 


right tracks, where they will surely lead 


his peaceful works. 


to good. Fire and wind and water, those 
terrible destroyers, are the capital powers 
without which man could never catry on 
So without the ma- 


Their end is, therefore, as pure, | 
as high, as spiritual as that of any part! 


ee 





which the soul converses with God) For these two purposes Fourier avails 


_himself at once of what may be called 
the two strongest attractions of childhood, 
the appetite for food, and the taste for 
parade, for measured, rhythmic exercise 
of all The natural foci of these 
two attractions are the kitchen and the op- 


sorts. 


‘era, using both words in Ais sense, and 
not (the reader must be careful to remem- 
ber) in our vulgar sense. 

«The relation between kitchen and par- 
lor will be greatly changed in Harmony. 
That all-important and most indispensable 
labor, which now constitutes the greater 
half of all the labor of each isolated 
household, and makes dull drudges of so 
many of our sisters, namely, the prepara- 
tion of our food, will no Jonger be hid 
away from the sunshine of respectable 
and indolent existence, and confined to 
the dark kitchen; but will be carried on 
with all the charm and dignity of a Fine 
Art, in unitary halls, where persons of 
the highest refinement will take part in 
the ministry of flavors, in the invention of 
gastronomic combinations, with strict ref- 
erence to affinities of character and senti- 
ment, as well as to the mere satisfaction 
of hunger or of gross pleasure; each 
one with enthusiasm and with science 
helping to produce that combination, that 
little gustatory poem (so to speak) for 
which he attraction, his 
function ceasing where the charm leaves 
off which lifts that function above dradg- 
ery. 


has especial 


And there is food for emulation in 
this field, for industrial rivalries and in- 
trigues, quite as exquisite and intellectual 
‘as in any fine art or exercise of wit in 
‘conversation. The various flavors which 
our taste discriminates, are elements of 
harmonies as inexhaustibly various and 
significant, as those resulting from the 
various sounds in music. Who has not 
| learned to associate certain spiritual states 
‘and moods with certain combinations of 
food' Who has not suffered mentally 
‘and morally, as well as physically, from 
an absurd, incongruous combination of 
dishes? And who bas not found himself 
/ groping nearer to the borders of gluttony, 
| when the viands set before him failed to 
‘eke out a harmony, than ever when the 
| feast was really artistic! Do not charge 
| Fourier with gross materialism, therefore, 
/in that he lays great stress upon culinary 
‘labors and the education of the palate ; it 
is important that the palate should be ed- 
/ucated, fur precisely the same reason that 
| it is important that the ear and eye should 


only sprung up like tares around each | terial passions, he could not build himself; be —to make it minister to the soul — 
seed at germinating, and must be plucked | yp morally and socially. 


up before that seed can grow! This were 
ascribing double purposes to God, and 
waste of the divine creative energy. 

The meaning of it we believe to be 


| 


The two ends of the material passions 


|and even more important, since the de- 
| mands of the palate are so mach stronger 


are industry and beauty, industry being | and have so much of passion in them. 


in fact in the last result always the crea- | 


Now mark the bearing of all this upon 


tion of beauty, or the fitting of means to) industry, which must be, of course, the 
just this: that the senses, in their true,| ends and the stamping of a human sig- | basis of the social system. In the appe- 
harmonic exercise, are the media by | nificance upon each mass of inert matter. | tite fur food we have one of the grand 
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levers of all industry. The kitchen, (if! 


we must still use the vulgar word) brings 
to a focus all the labors which pertain to 
the vegetable and the animal kingdom. 
The taste which enjoys, appreciates and 
chooses, prompts the energy which pro- 
duces. The more dainty and refined the 
taste, the 


more ambition, enthusiasm, 


science, skill will go into the culinary 
labor which prepares its food ; and this 
will also extend back to the agricultural 
labors, Which in their turn will be equally 
inspired with the ambition to impart pe- 
culiar delicacy and excellence to each 
fruit, grain or vegetable. The more dis- 


criminating and refined these tastes, 
therefore, the greater the variety of labor 
required in ministering to them; hence a 
variety of industrial 


greater groups, 


whose occupations differ only by fine 
shades, in regular gradation, and which 
thus form serves, which, as Fourier every 
where asserts, are the supreme condition 
of attractive industry. 

Apply this principle to childhood, and 
we shall see that a highly refined sense of 
taste will lead, in a true state of things, 
to at least two most desirable ends. 

Lm 


Children 


will save from gluttony. 
are gluttons naturally, under 
the present mode of education, under the 
Spartan discipline of ‘ hold your tongues 
and eat whatever is set before you.” It 
is the undiscriminating appetite which 
leads to gluttony. But where the appe- 
tite is cultivated and fastidious, where 
the perceptions of taste are delicate and 
crave fine harmonies, there is an end to 
Quantity falls 


as quality rises in the scale of importance. 


such blind gormandizing. 


The elements of any combination of fla- 
vors, to form a harmony, must submit 
to some law of proportion, and this con- 
verts a gross excess into the pure plea- 
sure of a fine art, which refines the char- 
acter, at the same time that it gratifies 
the sensual appetite. Fourier would use 
fur good, what the ascetic moralism of 
civilization neglects or tries to suppress, 
aud thus converts to evil; inasmuch as 
the ceaseless morbid resistance of an ap- 
petite which cannot be suppressed, is ne- 
cessarily an evil, . 

2. It will attract the child to industry. 
A taste so various in various persons, so 
nice and delicate in its perception of differ- 
ences, so partial in its fancies, readily un- 
folds whole series of graduated occupa- 
tions, agricultural or culinary, and leads to 
groups who passionately pledge themselves | 
fur the superiority cach of its own favor- 
ite product ; and here we have aétractive | 
industry. 


Out of such labors grows at 
once a necessity fur science, for study of | 
the laws of harmony, of chemistry, of 
soils, and more than that, of subtile affini- 
ties between material tastes and the true 


tone of sentiment for every company and | 
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every occasion. Here is sphere for man- 
ifold development of heart and mind and 
a creative imagination, as well as of a de- 
spised sense. Here is a dangerous pro- 
pensity turned into a guarantee of a more 
generous and refined culture of the whole 
man, that civilized moralism has yet con- 
ceived of. Here is the inevitable bias of 
unfolded to its wise 
intent, instead of being treated like a vul- 


nature humored and 
gar thorn in the flesh, which cannot be 
got out. And here is the great gulf, 
whieh has hitherto separated the material 
and the spiritual, and which has been the 
real origin of evil, bridged over, from the 
very outset of the child's education.— 
Fach feast becomes a ‘‘feast of reason and 
a flow of soul; ’’ each piece of culinary 
drudgery a branch of a fine art, in which 
intelligence and taste must reign. 

So much for this oft ridiculed notion of 
gastronomic refinement, of making epi- 
Had they not better 
be epicures than gluttons? We come to 


cures cf children. 


the other material attraction 
tioned. 

The love of parade, of measured mo- 
tion, of rhythmic combinations with large 
numbers, as in processions,dances, milita- 
ry evolutions, and so forth, is a ruling 
passion of the young. It is shown by their 
ready imitation of such spectacles. Af- 
ter a military parade, every child appears 
in an extenrpere uniform, armed with tin 


sword or stick, and every evolution is most | 


The 


little Viennese dancers touched a chord in 


faithfully got by heart and copied. 


the universal breast of childhood that made 
all the children feel it would be fit work 
And what child has not borne 
his part in the cheap exhibitions of a rest- 


for them. 


less theatrical fever, his imitative mania 
converting all the world into a stage '— 


Now this, under al] these varied manifes- | 


tations, is nothing but the innate passion 
of the soul for order, for rhythm, for series, 
for grace and beauty, for overcoming the 
dull prose of life with the poetie spirit that 
brings out relationship and correspond- 
ence between all the parts and moments 
of the great Whole of being. 
such exercises are the spontaneous initia- 
tion of the race into the deep sentiment 


of Uniry. Hence the great consequence 


which Fourier attaches to the Opera, by 
which he means the place where all ex- | 
ercises of grace and beauty, all material 


mancuvres which are symbolical of unity, 
all the fine arts meet to heighten each 
other’s charm, and illustrate the great 
thought of Unity through all their dia- 
lects. 
of material harmonies.’’ Music, painting, 
architecture, dancing, gesture, speech, 
all reach their highest point in this bigh 
home of beauty. From pure attraction, 
every member of the Phalanx, from the 
earliest childhood, learns to figure in 


above men- | 


And all | 


He calls it frequently the ‘* temple | 
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some part of these maneuvres, and is 
taught the love of measure and of har- 
mony in all things, by the delight experi- 
enced in thus moving in harmonious 
concert with the mass. A higher than 
tragic interest would attach to the nataral 
subjects of these exhibitions in Harmony. 
The dignity and true significance of 
every branch of indastry, its beaotiful 
relation to the whole great epic of God’s 
creative love, of which it is one nerve; 
the divinity of the passions and their 
sacred spheres; the unity of ages, na- 
tions, races ; in short the whole theory of 
life and of the universe, and the divine 
law of order would be shadowed forth 
and taught in these symbolic harmonies. 

To make brief work of it, and bring 
this protracted branch of the discussion to 
‘a close, we will translate from Victor 
Considerant’s ‘* Theory of Natural and 
Altractive Education,’’ where he sums up 
the advantages of the Opera in the follew- 
ing admirable manner: 

‘*The opera is the School of harmo- 
nies in the measured mode, that is to say 
in the mode whose employment is the 
most fruitful, the most powerful, and the 
most magnificent in the broad and varied 
domain of Associative industry. 

** The opera is the School for the de- 
velopment of artistic vocations, and the 
unceasing cause of the perfecting of the 
fine arts, all whose rays converge in it. 

“The Opera is the School of active 
manners in Harmony, through the influ- 
ence exerted over masses of spectators or 
of actors by the magic of these grand 
spectacles, which represent these man- 
ners in their highest and most poetic es- 
sence, and which glorify great men and 
corporations in their most useful services 
to humanity. 


** The opera is the School of passional 
suburdination for infancy and youth, in the 
chants, the evolutions, the manceuvres, 
and in all the measured movements of the 
industrial social life, through the charm 
possessed by the action of combined ac- 
cords in the ensemble of a mass,—a 
charm all powerful over the individual 
who takes a part in it. In the opera, the 
child and the youth fashion themselves to 
intervene harmoniously in all the grand 
accords. 

‘* Finally, the opera is the Diapason 
which, from the Phalanxes and towns of 
different degrees, up to the capital of 
the globe, gives over all the earth, in all 
‘the fine arts, and consequently in all the 
‘branches of human activity, the Tone of 
Unity, the Tone of Harmony. 
| ** By all these titles, we see that the 
'Theatre, and especially the Opera in 
| Harmony, is not merely an institation for 
/amusement, for the liberal distribution to 
every body of the delights of the fine 


|arts, of which the wretched and uncul- 
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tivated masses are now totally deprived ; 
but it is also suited to refine and polish 
these masses, to create artists, to impreg- 
nate the germs of the most beautiful and 
noble faculties of man, to direct these 
faculties to the grandest objects, and to 
combine their powers by raising them to 
their most high, most brilliant energy. 
The 


Pivotat Scuoon or Unity ta the material 


Opera in Harmony will be the 
mode.”’ 

In the same manner that religious wor- 
ship is the pivotal school of unity, in the 
spiritual mode. 


THE COMMITTEE OF THIRTEEN 


At its late session in New York, pass- 
ed among sundry others, the following 
resolution :— 


“That Messrs. Onvis, Urner, Lazarus, 
Van AmrincGE and ALLEN, be a Committee to 
ascertain the names of those persons who may be 
ready to enter into or aid some Practical Aseo- 
ciative Movement, together with all useful in- 


formation in relation to them.” 


It will be seen that the Committee can 
only discharge their duty through the co- 
operation of the friends interested in the 
object of their inquiry, throughout the 
country; and they take this method of 
requesting all Affiliated Unions, Associa- 
tionists, and persons every where, interest- 
ed in the inquiries of the Committee, to 
send them all the information which they 
may be able to collect, bearing upon the 
points hereinafter specified. 

There are several classes of persons 
interesied in the work of Practical Asso- 
ciation, and it is desirable that such eclass- 
es should be fully represented in the de- 
liberations of the Committee, in order 
that it may have data for aa intelligent 
report, and one upon which the original 
Committee of Thirteen will be enabled to 
make some specific recommendations to 
the next Anniversary of the American 
Union. 

Many of the best friends of our cause 
are anxious for a movement towards es- 
tablishing an Experimental Association, 
and they have reserved all their means 
and strength for such an effort. They 
are ready for the attempt whenever it 
can be made with adequate eapital and 
and seientific an@ practical resourecs.— 
Some are of opinion that- all our atten- 
tion should be turned toward existing 
movements; and others still, there are, 
whose circumstances will not allow of 
their engaging personally in any practi- 
eal Association, who would, nevertheless, 
and from a sense of duty, make invest- 


ments in the same, or in some of the ex- | 


isting Associations. , 

Let all then, who are interested inter- 
ested in the work of this Committee, re- 
spond at once to this eal]. Let all those 
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who from time to time have expressed 
through the columns of the [larbinger, 
their readiness foran Experimental Asso- 


ciation, and a!l suchas are desirous of 


joining some one of the existing Associa- 


tions, or who are ready to aid in any 
way, repeat their statements to the Com- 
mittee, who will register and classify such 
facts and statements as may be made to 
them. Let so many of the following 
specifications be clearly made by each in- 
dividual, as pertain to the sphere of ac- 
tion which he is willing to engagein, in 
the work of establishing a Practical Asso- 
ciation, namely :— 

1. What 
tion are you ready to enter iuto, or to aid 


kind of Praetical Associa- 
in establishing — whether an [x periment- 
al Association, as heretofore mentioned, 
or some one of the existing Associa- 
tions! 

2. Have you a family? 

3. What are the names, ages, oc 
cupation and residence of yourself and 
family? 

4. What are their interest and devo- 
tion respectively as regards Association! 

5.. What amount of capital are you 
ready to invest within what time, and 
on what conditions! 

6. If unable to enter personally into 
any practical Associative movement, but 
having capital which you are ready to de- 
vote to such a work, please epecily as in 
the preceding query. 

> Letters may be addressed, post 
paid, to the Chairman of the Commitiee, 
Joun Orvis, Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
Mass., or to Benzamin Urner, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Marx E. Lazarus, Boston; H. H. 
Van Amaince, New York; Jonn ALLEN, 
Boston, or the Editors of the Harbinger, 


Brook Farm. 


The * Plain 
Lecture on Association,’’ which appeared 


CircuLatre tue Tract! 


in our columns some time since, and 
which has proved itself so suited to the 
wants of the times, has just been pub- 
lished, by the Boston Union of Associa- 
tionists, as a Tract. It makes a very 
neat little duodecime pamphlet of twenty 
pages, and is stereotyped. 
at the Harbinger Office in Boston, at the 
retail price of three cents per copy. Af- 
filiated Unions, Associations, and so forth, 
can receive it at the rate of two dollars 


per hundred. 


It is for sale 


The author is a distinguished advocate 
of public education in the state of Ver- 
mont, and is eminently skilful in the 
adaptation of our great social doctrine 
to the ectual condition of men’s minds. 
We trust that this beginning, on the 


part of the Union, is an earnest of a' 


whole series of Tracts to be speedily 


forheoming. There is no instrument 


so much needed by our Cause. 








Lectures iN CentTraL aNnD Western 
New York. Messrs. Allen and Orvis, 
agents of the American Union of Associ- 
ationists, will start upon a tour throngh 
the State of New York, and will lecture 


—a 


at the times and places indicated by the 
following schedule. ‘The friends of As- 
sociation in the several places where they 
may visit, are earnestly requested to 
make all necessary arrangements to se- 
‘cure large audiences, and to give the full- 


est efficiency to the labors of the lectur- 


ers. They will be at— 

Springfield, Mass., - - - Aug. 10, 
Albany, N.Y., - - - = > re. 
Troy, an otse tars iS. 
Utiea, ” of SWrTwy He ore. 
Syracuse, ‘‘ ot (Fk temat 1 te “26. 
Rochester, ‘* ee 1 og. 
Batavia, ‘* - - = «+ Sept. 7. 
Buffalo, ‘** sire ideo g® om) RR, 


Up We have received W.G. P's. in- 
teresting letter from Lick Creek, Ill., and 
thank ** The 


little item of business,’’ he alludes to, is 


him for the information. 


all right. We acknowledge ‘* value re- 


ceived’? and have no further demands. 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL. 


Tur following publications, from the French 

School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 

store, Tribune Buildings, New York, and at 

Crosby and Nichols’, No. 111 Washington St., 

Boston. 

The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 

Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels. 

Considerant’s Theory of Natural and Attrac- 
tive Education 

Considerant’s Exposition of the Phalansterian 
Theory. 

Considerant’s 
trine. 

Considerant’s Theory of Property, 

Paget's Introduction to Social Science, 

Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 

Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 

Reynuud’s Solidarity. 

Tamisier’s Theory of Functions. 

Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 

Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
pamphlets and almanacs, can be had at the same 
place, Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 
Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’s works may be had separately. 


Immorality of Fourier’s Doc- 
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